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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


JAMES P. HANEY 
Director of Manual Training in the New York City Public Schools 


Industrial training has too long been neglected in our general 
scheme of education; it has come to be a real and crying need. 
Our schools have, on the one side, seen our apprenticeship sys- 
tem decline and die, while they have witnessed, on the other 
a vast development of the country’s mechanical resources. 
It is necessary that we revise some of our current notions regard- 
ing educational practice. We are still confused by the idea that 
as we live under a democratic government every child should 
receive the same kind of schooling. Our older educational ideals 
were clerical. Education was made up of a study of the Humani- 
ties; culture was its aim. At one time one mind could grasp a 
knowledge of many fields of human activity; now these fields 
have so multiplied that one mind finds it difficult to grasp all the 
details of a single aspect of man’s work. Our interests as a 
civilized people are becoming more complex each year, and each 
man becomes perforce a specialist. 

It is fortunate that man has a variety of interests, and those 
who deal with pupils in the schools know that these interests early 
express themselves. Some by nature turn to clerical pursuits, 
some to commercial vocations, and some to the arts and crafts. 
One sees men who are born doctors, others who are born lawyers, 
and others who are born craftsmen. Education of old took little 
heed of the latter ; even now it does little to encourage the artisan 
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to become a thoroughly skilled worker. We have offered the 
same schooling to all, and have shut our eyes to the fact that 
many found such schooling not adapted to their interests and 
capacities. These are the pupils who are virtually forced cut 
of the school because they cannot square with the clerical ideals. 
We mourn their early leaving, but never stop to question as to 
whether they might not have been retained in school had they 
been offered work so plainly useful that it would have been to 
their interests to stay to take, saving thereby the tedious ill-paid 
and ill-taught training, which is all the apprentice can now 
secure. Nowhere in the educational field is there a condition 
more plainly demanding attention. Man must early specialize 
in his education, as he must early specialize in work. Schoolmen, 
as a body, resist acknowledging the necessity of such early 
specialization, but economic pressure is forcing the matter to 
solution. 

Some think that manual training in the elementary school 
will help to solve the problem. Undoubtedly it will help, but it 
only leads the boy a few steps on the path he must travel. Manual 
training in the elementary school is an essential. It is necessary 
that the boy grow on his physical and motor side as well as on 
his mental side. It helps to give him the right point of view 
toward the constructive world which surrounds him. It teaches 
him the power which lies in his own fingers. 

The boy who finishes the elementary-school course is only at 
the beginning of his training. More schooling is necessary for 
such a one, if he is to specialize effectively at a later stage. It 
must be offered to save for such a pupil those years now called 
by the Douglas Report “the wasted years of the boy’s life,” when 
he has not skill enough to earn a living wage, and is given so 
little opportunity to learn that the time from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth year is of no educative value. These years are 
of no profit to the child or the state—they are of no profit, but 
incalculable loss to both. 

Weare, perhaps, not yet prepared for trade-schools, but more 
opportunity must be offered in secondary schools for those boys 
who are anxious to specialize along mechanical lines. We have 
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many technical schools of college rank to supply us with engineers, 
but what we need are secondary schools in which those men 
may be trained who come between the engineers and the artisans. 
Such schools should educate their students as future foremen 
and superintendents in factories. They should be day schools, 
giving not only the literary elements of a secondary-school edu- 
cation, but also additional instruction in mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics in their application to various indus- 
tries. They should give instruction in design, in freehand and 
mechanical drawing. The latter should receive particular atten- 
tion. Shop-practice should also be given that the pupils may 
learn those principles of instruction which are at the foundation 
of most trades. 

Such schools would serve a double purpose. They would act 
not only as does the manual training high school, as such school 
is now frequently seen (that is, a school giving a general high- 
school training with some manual work), but would also serve 
specifically to lead their pupils into the trades. They would not 
be trade-schools, but would aim to give training essential to the 
skilled artisan. They would also fit their students to go on to 
higher technical schools if they so desired. 

The arguments in favor of a development of industrial educa- 
tion are weighty. Chief among them stands the economic necessity 
of such training being given to an industrial people like ourselves. 
Increasing pressure from many foreign points with insistence to 
this necessity. Germany is dotted with technical schools and busy 
with the development of plans for the training of skilled artisans. 
France and Italy are not idle, and statesmen in England are 
studying the problem with feverish anxiety. Those who will 
look may also see in the Orient a great nation rousing itself from 
its sleep. Before long it must be plain to the dullest that the 
occidental worker will have to labor in world-competition with 
an almond-eyed artisan of deft fingers and no mean intelligence. 
Industrial and technical education is but one way of spelling 
economic prosperity. It is the way in which great nations are 
- to fight a war which is already on. National disarmament may 
come, but every machinist who stops making cannons will be set 
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to making gears, cams, and dynamos, and that nation whose 
artisans are the cleverest, and whose designers are the most 
artistic, stands to win. We live in the age of the machine, but 
there must always be a man behind it. 

Our country has in its raw material a wealth that is astound- 
ing, but to realize upon such material it must be manufactured. 
We now send abroad raw stuffs which we buy back at a vastly 
increased value because of the skill of the worker which has gone 
into the making of the raw material into the manufactured 
product. The money so lost is given away by us to the superior 
state-trained artisans of France and Germany. They are an 
industrious people by natural advantages and by inclination. We 
must develop an industrial scheme of education adequate to the 
needs of our present-day life. 

From every shop in our country there comes a single-voiced 
demand—a demand for skill. Our schools give science, and 
science is good; but skill they must also give, if they are to fulfil 
the first requirement of all schooling, that education fit for 
environment. Our environment is one which demands both 
science and skill. As a constructive people we must be given 
constructive knowledge. The conditions in our workshops do not 
serve to produce more skill but rather to produce less skill. 
Specialization in the workshop tends to narrow the worker. 
Specialization in the school, with its broader training, will serve 
to give the skill now demanded. 

Related to this question of handwork in the school is one of 
vital importance to every artisan. Our education, it has been 
said, of old held up clerical ideals. It cultivated respect for the 
skilled thinker, but ignored the skilled worker. Manual work 
put in school sees its own dignity enhanced. Hand labor has 
not been dignified in education. The skilled laborer has not been 
pointed to with the pride that has distinguished the skilled physi- 
cian or lawyer. (The future will see a change in this.) 

There is nothing of more significance for all labor, whether 
organized or unorganized, than the general development of 
manual training in the elementary- and high-school systems. 
The introduction of such handwork in schools attacks at its root 
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a true economic error—the lack of school respect for such work. 
Nothing ever done for labor has such importance for the indi- 
vidual laborer in his social standing as the change in educational 
standards that is being effected before our very eyes. As a con- 
structive people we have come to have respect for those whose 
life is devoted to the constructive arts. There is to be a raising 
of the whole standard of respect for those who work with their 
hands. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE STATE OF 
OKLAHOMA: ITS ORGANIZATION 


L. W. BAXTER 
Ex-State Superintendent 


The destiny of the commonwealth depends upon the train- 
ing of its youth. The public-school system is the source of the 
major portion of this training. It obtains, then, that the school 
system of the great state of Oklahoma, “the new star on the 
flag,” should be systematically organized and adequately main- 
tained. 

Section 13 of the Enabling Act provides that “the laws in 

force in the territory of Oklahoma, as far as applicable, shall 
extend over and apply to said state until changed by the legisla- 
ture thereof.” And section 21 of the same act reads: 
and the officers of the state government formed in pursuance of said consti- 
tution as provided by said constitutional convention, shall proceed to exercise 
all the functions of such state officers; and all laws in force in the territory 
of Oklahoma at the time of admission of said state into the Union shall be 
in force throughout said state, except as modified by this act or by the consti- 
tution of the state, and the laws of the United States not locally inapplicable 
shall have the same force and effect within said state as elsewhere within the 
United States. 
I take it for granted, therefore, that after the adoption of the 
constitution, the election of state and county officers, the present 
Oklahoma school laws will be the laws of that portion now 
known as Indian Territory as well as that portion now 
known as Oklahoma Territory, until such time as the legislature 
of the new state shall change the same. In passing, let me plead 
with all the teachers and patrons of the new state of Oklahoma 
to wipe out this imaginary line between the two territories. Let 
us forget it entirely. Already it has caused, and is causing, 
unnecessary trouble. We will be one, with common interests, 
for weal or woe. Let us be undivided, harmonious, fraternal, in 
all our rich young life. 
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Among other officers the laws will doubtless provide for the 


election of a county superintendent in each county. By the. 


present Oklahoma laws it is made the duty of the county super- 
intendent of public instruction 

to divide the county into a convenient number of school districts, and to 
change such districts when the interests of the people may require it, by 
making them conform to existing topographical and physical conditions; 
and to appoint the time and place for the said first district meeting, which 
shall then proceed as by law required. Such superintendent shall number 
school districts when they are formed, and he shall keep in a book for that 
purpose a description of the boundaries of each school district and part of 
district in his county, with a plat of same, date of organization, date and 
full record of all changes of boundaries, and a list of district officers in his 
county, the date of election or appointment, and the time the term of each 
is to expire. 

The special district meeting shall elect officers, and transact such 
business as is prescribed by law for regular school district 
meetings. 

The school district, under the Oklahoma system, is usually 
three miles square, thus containing nine square miles of area. 

The school district is deemed duly organized when the 
officers are elected, and have qualified, and signed an acceptance 
of office. The school district is a body corporate, and possesses 
the usual powers of a corporation for public purposes. 

The first district meeting may appoint a chairman, elect 
officers, designate a site for the district schoolhouse, vote an 
annual tax sufficient for the various school purposes, direct the 
sale of any school property, determine the length of time the 
school shall be taught, when such school shall be taught, and 
whether the money shall be used for summer or winter term of 
school. 

The said school board shall purchase, or lease, a site as desig- 
nated by the voters; hire, purchase, or build a schoolhouse as 
directed; look after the care and keeping of the same; provide 
the necessary supplies and furniture; make necessary rules and 
regulations; hire a qualified teacher, and provide for the opening 
of school. 

Thus the school is started. The machinery is simple. It 
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makes little difference whether one school district is to be formed 
in one county, or whether one hundred districts are to be formed 
in each of as many counties. The machinery is the same. It is 
true that it will require a little more work on the part of the 
superintendents. It is also true that many tantalizing and nerve 
excruciating petty difficulties, barriers to be surmounted, will 
arise; these are to be expected, endured, settled, and the work 
should proceed. 

The Oklahoma schools are already organized and in running 
order. I do not regard it as a difficult task to organize the 
schools of Indian Territory. If the state officers take charge 
June 1, I can see no good reason why Indian Territory ought 
not to have the majority of its schools running the school year of 
1907 and 1908. The schools in the cities are already fairly 
well organized and are doing good work. Our intelligent citizen- 
ship will soon establish the rural or district schools. 

If the Oklahoma system is followed, school district should 
be made as large as possible. The greatest detriment to our 
school system is the small district. It is a relic of the past, and 
should be so recognized by our people. School district bound- 
aries should be on half-section lines, so that schoolhouses may be 
properly located at the crossroads, and not in the middle of a 
section of land. 

In the newly organized district, district boards should be 
conservative in expending the public money the first year or 
two, and not mortgage the future for a period of twenty years, 
and make it impossible to have good schools. 

In the election of county superintendents great care should 
be exercised to elect only highly qualified, self-sacrificing, pro- 
fessional men. The schools should be organized by schoolmen 
who know from training and experience the school needs. The 
school district officers selected should be intelligent, conservative 
men of affairs, who are able to see beyond personal greed. 

If the constitutional convention, now sitting, makes not other 
provisions, thus will our schools be organized. However, I feel 
that this convention should take some decisive action and provide 
for the introduction of the township system of schools in Indian 
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Territory, instead of the present Oklahoma district system. If 
the constitutional convention does not act, it will be too late for 
the first legislature to move, as the Oklahoma district system will 
be fastened on to Indian Territory. 

The township system is so much superior, less expensive, 
affords the graded school more highly trained teachers, longer 
school terms, a better body of directors, more satisfactory 
schoolhouses, better school equipment, and larger and richer 
libraries. I hope that the teachers throughout the new state of 
greater Oklahoma will take a bold stand for the township school 
system, and will use all of their influence with the members of 
the convention to establish this system in Indian Territory, and 
to make a provision whereby the Oklahoma school district may 
gradually be consolidated, and all pupils transported to and from 
school. 

The common school is the foundation of the school system, 
“the university of the masses.” After this is provided for, ade- 
quate provision should be made so that every boy and girl may 
attend a good high school within a reasonable distance of his 
home. The township system will provide the necessary second- 
ary instruction. One, two, three, or four years of high-school 
work may be done in the township school. However, if the 
pupil cannot get this work in his district school, a high school 
should be established in every county, maintained at state and 
county expense, where the boy or girl may receive this training. 

Oklahoma’s high-school system is the weak link in her edu- 
cational chain. A good system of high schools in the new state 
will strengthen our educational system more than anything else. 
The present constitutional convention would build for itself an 
everlasting monument, if it were to establish a county high 
school in every county in the new state. 

Having established the rural school and the high school, it 
is then time to establish the state institutions of higher learning. 
Ordinarily, in the history of America, the custom has been to 
found the higher institution first and the common school Iast. 
This is wrong. We now have plenty, if not a superfluity, of 
higher educational institutions. Too much work done by them 
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should be done in the lower schools. They should be confined 
to their appointed fields, and should not attempt to take the 
place of other needed schools. 

Usually these state institutions are conceived and fostered 
in the mind of the real-estate boomer, for personal ends, rather 
than to satisfy the real needs of the people. Let us divorce our- 
selves from the usual historical custom, and build our schools to 
satisfy the actual needs of the pupils. Let us found our rural 
school, then the high school, then the institution of higher learn- 
ing. It is understood, of course, that the articulation between 
these schools will be perfect; more properly, they are simply 
divisions of one great public-school system made for the pur- 
pose of intelligent discussion. 

Many additional problems in the matter of organization will 
present themselves. Among others may be mentioned the instal- 
lation of a satisfactory system of taxation, the passing of an 
effective compulsory educational law, a plan for the certification 
of teachers, the adoption of modern textbooks, the inauguration 
of a separate school system, the outlining of an adequate system 
of supervision, and the arrangement of the course of study. 
Already the so-called “Nationalized Illinois Course of Study” 
has been adopted in the two territories, and will certainly be con- 
tinued in the new state. It is probably the most perfect course 
of study yet outlined, and has proved eminently satisfactory. 

The present system of supervision in Oklahoma, consisting 
of a state board of education, a state superintendent, city super- 
intendents, and county superintendents, has stood the test of 
years, and in my estimation should be continued by the legisla- 
tive department of the government. The state board of educa- 
tion is a very valuable part of this system of education. It 
outlines the general educational policy, and its duties and powers 
should be increased rather than decreased. The state superin- 
tendent is practically the executive officer of the state board of 
education. He should be in the field, visiting the schools, and not 
compelled to remain in the office to do clerical work. This may 
also be said of the county superintendents. My experience in 
the past has convinced me that our superintendents are very 
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worthy, honorable, competent, painstaking, and ambitious officers 
—ambitious for the schools. Their faithfulness and self-sacrifice 
are to be most highly commended. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from expressing a word of 
thanks to the teachers of Oklahoma for their uniform, hearty, 
and worthy support in all matters of administration in the past 
six years. My term of office expired with the past year,as a result 
of my voluntary resignation; and go with the most pleasant 
memories and the highest word of commendation and apprecia- 
tion for the great body of teachers who have done and are doing 
so much for the future commonwealth of Oklahoma. May their 
labors in the future be as effective in the development of a citizen- 
ship and a commonwealth as they have been in the past! May the 
blessing of heaven rest upon each and every one of them. May 
the rose and daisy ever bloom in their pathway. 

Thomas Jefferson said of his Scotch professor, William 
Small: ‘He was the man who fixed the destinies of my life.” 
You, my friends, the school teachers of Oklahoma, are to fix 
the destinies of our 225,000 growing youth of Oklahoma, the 
future citizens of our beloved commonwealth and of our greatly 
revered nation. They will be the dominant factors tomorrow. 
May they all be “men, high-minded men; men who their duties 
know, and knowing dare perform;” and thus by their workman- 
ship prove the labors of the master-minds who fixed their 
destinies—the school-teachers of Oklahoma. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS OF THE NEW STATE 


N. S. COWART 
Superintendent of City Schools, Wilburton, I. T. 


That there is a crying need for normal schools in our new 
state of Oklahoma may be seen on every hand. In many places 
it has been impossible to get normal-trained teachers for the 
schools in Indian Territory ; some places have been filled by girls 
who had only finished the sixth grade, for the reason that better 
teachers could not be secured. In all the states there is a scarcity 
of well-prepared teachers, and even in Massachusetts, the cradle 
of the normal school in the United States, only 48 per cent. of the 
teachers are normal graduates. 

If we are to have an ideal commonwealth; if we are to have 
the best possible schools; if we expect to build a citizenship that 
will maintain and further develop our public institutions, we 
must not be satisfied with teachers that are in any way inferior 
to those of any state, or any country of the world. 

Experience is a great factor in successful work in the school- 
room, and teachers having special preparation stay longer in the 
work, and therefore accomplish more. Those not well fitted 
become discouraged, disgusted with their own efforts, and quit 
the work often just at the time when they should be coming into 
their useful period. These persons are largely responsible for 
low salaries and the failure of teachers’ unions. 

The first normal school in the United States was started in 
Massachuetts in 1839. The idea grew rapidly and spread from 
state to state. At present Massachusetts’ number has reached 
ten, while New York and Pennsylvania each has fifteen normal 
schools. These three states have nearly one-fourth of all the 
normal schools, and more than one-third of the normal students, 
in the United States. While these states are leading in this 
important work, many others are following them closely; and, 
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notwithstanding the fact that the colleges and universities have 
tried to show cause why the normal school should not exist, the 
idea is constantly growing, and we might with safety say that a 
state’s educational standing may be measured by its institutions 
for the training of teachers. 

Oklahoma now has three such institutions, and from reports 
they are all doing good work. We need more. 

We should have one strong central normal school equipped to 
do all that any school of the kind can do, and several rightly 
located ones that would be at least sufficiently complete to pre- 
pare teachers for the common schools. In all, we should have, in 
my opinion, not fewer than four, and not more than six, of these 
schools. Later, as our population and schools increase. more can 
be established, if necessary. 

It would be better if the teachers in these schools could first 
have a college or university course, and then a normal course. 
This would prevent the oft-occuring trouble of having teachers 
in the faculty who are not thoroughly in sympathy with normal 
school work. The academic work of the normal school should be 
as well taught as that of the university, and then so recognized 
by the state; for a normal-school student must have not cnly a 
reciting knowledge of a subject, but also a teaching knowledge; 
and this should mean a thoroughness not attempted by many of 
our university students. 

A normal school should have a model, a practice, and a 
experimental department. The first two are nearly always in 
evidence, but the experimental department is doubtless too much 
neglected. Dr. Roark says that each professor of teaching, and 
his body of carefully selected, fit students, should try to push 
the frontier of pedagogy a little farther out, and that there can 
be no good reason given why they should not have the franking 
privilege, that they may send out the results of their experiments 
even to the most remote country districts, just as many states 
send out reports of agricultural experiments. 

_ There is a school in Indiana and one in Oregon that main- 
tain practice departments for rural schools; and why such an 
important thing should be overlooked by most of our normal 
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schools I am unable to see. In West Virginia and Arizona the 
students visit the rural schools accompanied by the teacher of 
pedagogy. So far as I am able to learn, there are only six 
schools in the United States that maintain practice departments 
for the high-school work. In our new state it would probably 
be better to have this work only in our central school. 

Theory and practice should go hand in hand, and the teacher 
of methods should be the one to apply them in the model depart- 
ment. Only about one-tenth of our schools have this arrange- 
ment. 

If the normal school has a right to exist, it deserves more 
recognition than is given it. If it be required of the state to 
furnish such schools, it should be required of the teachers that 
they attend these schools. I believe our new state should take 
a step in advance of what has been done elsewhere, and require 
all teachers not now in the service, after a certain fixed period of 
time, to present a normal diploma as a certificate to teach. 

Our central school should have a course for county and city 
superintendents and institute workers, and the people should 
demand this preparation. And I can see no reason why we 
should not also have normal extension work and a library course. 
In my judgment, the state will be amply able to support these 
schools. 

The Indian Territory will want at least two of the schools, 
and the teachers will do their best to see that they are located 
where they will serve the greatest number of people, and not 
placed by the overanxious town-boomers. 

We would recommend that a committee be appointed by this 
association to take such steps as may be necessary to protect all 
the educational interests of the new state. 


THE MAKING OF A PLAY? 


MARTHA FLEMING 


The history in the sixth grade was early Greek—the myth- 
making period. Many old Greek and Latin stories and some 
tree-myths were read, among the latter the modern story “Old 
Pipes and the Dryad,” by Frank R, Stockton. As soon as the 
children had read this story they proposed to play it. Last year 
some of them had written and acted a play founded on Irving’s 
Rip Van Winkle, and no doubt Old Pipes and his mother and 
the echo-dwarfs suggested Rip, Gretchen, and the dwarfs of the 
Catskills. 

With the play in mind we reread the story carefully to see 
whether it was the right kind of material for a play. Each child 
took a copy of the story, which he carried home and studied for 
himself. The children decided that they could make a play out 
of it. Next we retold the story in as few words as possible, 
rejecting everything not suitable for our purpose, and holding 
the whole together by the natural order of incidents. The 
divisions of the story we wrote on the board and considered as 
a unit. 


Preliminary notes.—Old Pipes, helped up the hill by the children, dis- 
covers that his pipes are no longer heard by the cattle. He resolves to 
return the wages just paid to ihm. Release of the dryad. Old Pipes made 
twenty years younger. The cave of the echo-dwarfs. The angry echo- 
dwarf vows vengeance. He steals the pipes and attempts to shut the dryad 
up again in her tree. The dryad shuts the echo-dwarf in the tree, restores 
the pipes to Old Pipes, and roams the forest for the remainder of the summer. 
The mother of Old Pipes is made twenty years younger. The discovery of 
the dryad’s tree by the children. The dryad kisses Old Pipes and his 
mother again, lets the dwarf out, and goes back to the warmth and comfort 
of her tree. 


Then we discussed the presentation of these different parts. 
We were without stage, curtains, scenery, or properties of any 


~ 1This play has been reprinted from the issue of May, 1902, in response to the 
many calls that have been made for it.—EpttTor. 
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kind, and even without a platform. Everything had to be planned 
and made by the children. We were obliged to go over the 
details very carefully, and we rejected many things as impossible 
under the circumstances. The children drew on the blackboard 
the scenes as they would like to have them, and sketched the 
characters in costume, each giving his opinion freely and illus- 
trating his ideas with the chalk. They made drawings of the 
mountains, the rocky path, and the dryad tree. Many of the 
elaborate plans for the scenery we were unable to carry out. 

As we worked out the scenery and action, the dialogue devel- 
oped. Each child contributed. One proposed a speech, the 
others considered and criticized. The final result in each case 
was written on the blackboard. In the Francis W. Parker 
School the whole text was written in this way. In the School 
of Education, after the first two scenes were written, each child 
completed the work for himself. Then we compared results and 
selected from the whole what we considered best. Some of the 
most dramatic actions and speeches came out at the very last 
rehearsal. 

The whole now took shape on the stage. After the first full 
rehearsal the children felt that something was wrong, and they 
were discouraged. The next morning, before school, while they 
were talking it over, one remarked: ‘There is too much talk 
and too little acting in this for a play. It drags out too long.” 
They then decided that they would act, and talk only when 
speech was absolutely necessary. The dialogue was cut wherever 
it was possible to substitute action that would tell the story. 

Still there was great disappointment in the result. The chil- 
dren began to feel that they had made a mistake, and some of 
them were quite ready to give up the play. One said: “There is 
not trouble enough in this story for a play. Things just go on. 
Enough does not happen.” “Well,” said another, “let us make 
more trouble. We don’t need to have it just as it is in the story.” 
They had made the discovery that the struggle between the good 
and the evil forces was not great enough, that the story itself 
was not sufficiently dramatic. This led to many interesting dis- 
cussions and warm debates. A variety of plans was suggested, 
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but finally it was agreed that the echo-dwarf was the mischief- 
maker, that the struggle was between him and the dryad, and 
that he might be allowed to plan a greater revenge and to carry 
his plans farther than in the story without interfering with the 
final outcome. He must steal the pipes, try to destroy them, 
then hide them, and proceed in his attempt to get the dryad back 
into her tree again; the dryad must discover the plot just in time, 
and, after shutting the dwarf up in the tree, find the pipes and 
put all things right again. The children of the Francis W. 
Parker School allowed the dwarf to keep the pipes hidden over 
one night, thus causing Old Pipes and the villagers sore trouble. 
Except for the difference at this point, the two versions follow 
nearly the same lines. The dialogue varies, the language in many 
cases being entirely different, although dealing with the same 
situations. 

One of our greatest difficulties was to end our play. The 
ending of the story the children would not consider at all. That 
no one should ever know what became of the dryad outraged all 
their sense of right. At first they proposed to end by leaving the 
dryad free. Later they decided this would not be an end at all. 
They objected to shutting her up again, but at last decided that, 
since the tree was her home, and she wanted to go back into it, 
and could shut herself in and could come out again in the sum- 
mer, the real end was to let her do it. As she goes to her tree 
she kisses Old Pipes and his mother, who are enjoying their 
evening meal outside the cottage, leaving them each thirty years 
younger than they were at the beginning of the play. 

We never talked about any other meaning to this story than 
what lay on the surface. The children talked of the characters 
as real persons and of the incidents as real happenings. How- 
ever, as we neared the time for presenting our work at a morning 
exercise, and they realized more and more the joy of the dryad in 
her own happiness and her delight in giving happiness to others, 
they called her the spirit of spring, of youth, of life, and of joy. 

The rocky path and the cave of the echo-dwarfs we made of 
boxes, baskets, and benches covered with dark-gray cambric. The 
dryad tree was made in the manual-training room. It was a flat- 
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surface frame, with the door opening outward. The frame was 
covered with heavy paper and calcimined to resemble the bark of 
an oak tree. Holes were bored in the wood and real twigs thrust 
in. The cottage of Old Pipes was a framework covered with 
cloth and calcimined a dull yellow. The latticed window, painted 
red, opened like a shutter. 

The costumes were all simple, designed by the children, and 
constructed for the most part out of materials and costumes on 
hand. Old Pipes wore a hunter’s dress; the dryad, a soft Greek 
robe; the dwarfs, gray suits in one piece, with pointed cap and 
shoes; the mother of Old Pipes, the dress of an old German 
woman; and the children, the dress of German peasant children, 
for somehow they had the impression that this was a German 
story. 


Dramatis personae: Old Pipes; Echo-Dwarf and other dwarfs; dryad; 
mother; children—boys and girls. 


SCENE I. 


(A rocky path. A large oak tree at left. Cottage to right. Rustic seat 
and small table outside.) 

Enter Old Pipes with children, two boys and a girl. Boys holding Old 
Pipes’ arms, and helping him along. Girl pushing him from behind. He 
sinks exhausted on the seat. The children sit on the ground about him; 
each pulls a piece of bread from his pocket and eats. 

Old Pipes. I am very tired tonight. I don’t know that I could have 
climbed up this steep path to my home if you had not helped me. (Gives 
each of the children a copper coin.) Iam sorry I tired you so much. 

Boy. Oh, that would not have tired us, if we had not been so high up on 
the mountains for the cattle today. 

Old Pipes (in great surprise). Had to go high up on the mountains for 
the cattle? What do you mean? (Girl goes behind Pipes, puts her hand 
on her mouth, and makes all sorts of signs to the boy to stop. He does not 
notice her.) 

Boy. Why, you see, sir, that, as the cattle can’t hear your pipes now, 
the chief villager has hired us to drive them down from the mountain every 
night. 

Old Pipes (in great distress). How long have you done this? (Girl 
tries to stop the boy as before.) 

Boy. Almost a year now. I think ever since the people felt that the 
cattle could not hear your pipes, and we have not heard the echoes for a long 
time. But we are rested now, and must go home. Good night, sir. (The 
children go, the girl scolding the boys all the way out.) 
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Girl. It was a secret. The old man did not know that the cattle can’t 
hear him, and you have made him so unhappy. 

Old Pipes (after sitting awhile silent and in deep trouble). Mother! 
mother! (Goes to the latticed window, where she sits spinning, and shouts 
again.) Mother! mother! (Old woman comes hobbling out; she is very deaf, 
and Pipes speaks very loud as both move toward the seat.) 

Old Pipes. Mother, did you hear what those children said? 

Mother (speaking in Pipe’s ear). Children! I did not know that there 
were children here. 

Old Pipes. Why, they say that the cattle can’t hear my pipes any more, 
and that the villagers are paying me for nothing. 

Mother (shouting). They can’t hear you! Why, whats the matter with 
the cattle? 

Old Pipes. Nothing’s the matter with the cattle. It is with me and my 
pipes. But one thing is certain; if I do not earn the wages, I shall not take 
them. (Takes money from a bag that hangs at his side and counts it out.) 

Mother (very angry). You piped the best you could, and what are we 
to do without the money? 

Old Pipes. I don’t know, but I shall go straight down to the village and 
give back the money they paid me today. (Starts off. Mother goes into the 
house, grumbling.) 

Mother. Foolish! foolish! What are we to do without the money? 

Old Pipes (dropping wearily under a tree). I cannot go tonight, I am too 
tired; but tomorrow—(Leans heavily against the tree; a tapping is heard; 
listens; it is heard again; listens; a voice is heard.) 

Voice. Let me out, let me out. 

Old Pipes (springing to his feet). This must be a dryad tree, and she 
wants to get out. I'll let her out if I can. It is summer time, and the moon 
rises tonight before the sun goes down; I must find the key, and if I do I 
shall surely turn it. (He comes all around the tree trying to turn every little 
bit of bark that he finds sticking out; one turns quite around.) Here it is! 
(A large part of the side of the tree is pushed open, and a beautiful dryad 
steps quickly out. She stands motionless, looking out over the mountains and 
all before her.) 

Dryad. Lovely! lovely! How good of you to let me out! I am so 
happy, so thankful! (Kisses him on both cheeks.) Oh, it’s glorious! glorious! 
I am so happy! What can I do for you, my kind friend? 

Old Pipes (who has been gradually straightening up since receiving the 
dryad’s kiss, is standing with eyes and mouth wide open, hardly able to speak 
for surprise). Well! well! I am glad that I let you out, but I must tell you 
that I turned the key because I wanted to see a dryad. I knew that your people 
lived in the trees, and that you were happy to come out in the summer time, 
and now I am glad that I let you out, because you are so happy; but if you 
want to do something for me, you can take this money down to the chief vil- 
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lager for me. It is the money paid me for calling the cattle home from the 
mountains. It is more than a year now since I have been able to make them 
hear my pipe, and I can’t receive pay for what I cannot do. 

Dryad (taking the money). To the village! I will go any place for you. 
Often, in my tree, I have heard the sweet notes of your pipes. (Moves away, 
looking at the beautiful things about her.) 

Old Pipes (following her to the entrance, watching her as far as he can 
see). Now I have seen a dryad! (Begins to move toward the house, and 
notices how light and free he feels. Throws his arms about, and goes quickly 
to the house.) Why! I feel quite rested. I can walk quite easily. My! I 
feel so strong, and I am very hungry. I shall go home and eat my supper, 
and tomorrow go to the forest and cut some fuel for mother. (E-xit.) 


SCENE II. 
(Same as scene I. Time the next evening.) 


Enter Old Pipes, carrying a large armful of wood. He crosses the stage, 
and begins to pile it up against the side of the cottage. 

Old Pipes. There, mother, I have done a fine day’s work. If I keep on 
this way, we shall have plenty of fuel for next winter. Now it is time to call 
the cattle home. I must get my pipes. (Goes into the cottage, and comes 
out, followed by his mother.) 

Mother. What are you going to do now? If you will not teke the 
money, why will you pipe? 

Old Pipes. I am going to play for my own pleasure. (Plays a strong, 
full note. A faint echo is heard.) Ha! ha! What has happened to my 
pipes? (Plays again.) They must have been stopped up of late, but they 
are as clear and good as ever! (Plays again. Echo is heard as before. 
Pipes looks up toward the mountains.) See, mother! see! the cattle are 
coming down as they used to do. (Rising as the truth flashes upon him.) O, 1 
see it all now, mother! I had forgotten that a kiss from a dryad makes one 
ten years younger. She kissed me twice. I am really younger. Look! 
mother, look! (Begins a joyous dance across the stage to show his mother 
how young he is.) Come, come, mother, come! She must kiss you too! 
(Tries to pull her with him.) Well, then, I'll find her and bring her to you. 
(Dances off the stage in search of the dryad.) 

Mother (looking after him in astonishment). He’s bewitched! O Pipes! 
Pipes! when will you be old enough to have ordinary common-sense? (Turns ' 
toward the cottage.) He’s bewitched! 


SCENE III. 
(Cave of the echo-dwarfs. Rocks lying all about.) 


Dwarfs of all sizes running about, playing. One echoes back the sound 
of laughter that comes from the distance; another, the sound of a black- 
smith’s hammer; another, the call of a voice. One big, fat, lazy-looking 
dwarf is lying on a rock, sound asleep. The notes of Old Pipes’ pipes sound 
in the distance. They all stop to listen and, when it is repeated, run to wake 
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the big dwarf. He rolls to his feet, and begins to echo back the notes of 
the pipes. He is very angry at being disturbed, and, as soon as the piping 
stops, moves about shaking his head and fists and grinding his teeth. 

Echo-Dwarf. I thought those pipes had stopped forever. I have been 
deceived. I’ll go and find out how long this is to last. I will find the piper 
himself. (Starts to run off. Meets the dryad.) Ho! ho! what are you doing 
here? How did you get out of your tree? 

Dryad. Doing! I am being happy that’s what I’m doing. I was let out 
by the good old man who plays the pipes to call the cattle home, and I’ve 
kissed him and made him young enough to play as well as ever. 

Echo-Dwarf (pale with anger, moves toward her in threatening way). 
And you are the cause of this great evil that has come upon me? You are 
the wicked creature who has again started this old man upon his career of 
pipe-playing? What have I ever done to you that you should condemn me 
for years and years to echo back the notes of those wretched pipes? 

Dryad (laughing merrily). What a funny little fellow you are! Anyone 
would think that you had been condemned to toil from morning till night. 
Fie upon you, Echo-Dwarf! You are lazy and selfish; and that is what is the 
matter with you. Instead of grumbling, you should rejoice at the good for- 
tune of the old man who has regained so much of his strength and vigor. 
Go home, do your work, and learn to be generous, and then you may be 
happy. Good-by! (Moves off in the direction of the forest.) 

Echo-Dwarf (growing more angry and more savage, dances about, 
shakes his fist, and shouts at the dryad). Insolent creature! I'll make you 
suffer for this! You shall find out what it is to heap injury and insult upon 
one like me. I have earned my rest by long years of toil. (Follows her, then 
turns back.) I'll find the piper, steal his pipes, and hide them! 


SCENE Iv. (SAME AS SCENE I.) 


Enter Echo-Dwarf from behind the cottage. He looks all about. Old 
Pipes comes out, looking about; dwarf grinds his teeth, and motions that he 
would like to kill Old Pipes, but runs after him and stops him. 

Echo-Dwarf. What are you looking for, old man? 

Old Pipes. I am looking for a dryad whom I let out of her tree. She 
kissed me twice, and made me young enough to call the cattle home again, 
and I want her now on account of my old mother. I want to ask her to make 
my mother younger, as she did me. When I was old myself I did not notice 
how feeble mother was. Now it shocks and grieves me. 

Echo-Dwarf (his eyes glistening). That’s a noble idea! But you know a 
dryad can make no person younger but the one who lets her out of her tree. 
But, then, that is easy. You must find the dryad, tell her what you want, and 
ask her to step inside her tree; you shut her in and run for your mother. She 
will open it, let the dryad out, and you will have your wish. 

‘ Old Pipes. Good! good! I will go at once, but I must first get my pipes, 
lest I should be late in returning. 
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Echo-Dwarf (rubbing his hands in glee). She is quite foolish enough to 
do it. Then, when he goes for his mother, I’ll take a stone and break off the 
key, so nobody can ever turn it again. She shall see! she shall see! (Enter 
Old Pipes.) Take me with you; you can carry me on your shoulder; and 
I'll help you. (Old Pipes picks him up. The dwarf snatches the pipes, and 
begins to bend and bite at them. They move on. Soon the dwarf catches 
sight of the dryad in the distance. Before she enters, Old Pipes discovers 
his loss, and is hunting for the dwarf when the dryad enters.) Oh, there she 
is! Put me down. Don’t tell her I suggested the plan. (Old Pipes puts him 
down; he runs off with the pipes and hides, but watches and listens. Enter 
dryad.) 

Old Pipes. I have been looking everywhere for you. Mother looks so 
old and feeble. Will you go into your tree for a few minutes? and I’ll run 
and bring her to open it. Then kiss her as you did me just after you 
came out. 

Dryad (looking sadly at Pipes). I should dislike it dreadfully, but if you 
wish it—(Moves toward the tree, enters.) I have thought of making you 
happier, and I have waited about your cottage many days for your mother; 
but she does not come out, and a dryad cannot enter a house. If you can 
get her to come out, I can make her younger any time without going into the 
tree. (The echo-dwarf grows so anxious that he moves into sight. The 
dryad sees him.) Did you think of this plan of shutting me up yourself? 

Old Pipes (hesitating). No, no; a little dwarf, whom I met, proposed it 
to me. 

Dryad. Oh, I see through it all. It is the scheme of that miserable echo- 
dwarf, your enemy and mine. Where is he? (Dwarf hides. Pipes looks 
about.) There he is. (Pipes sees him. The dwarf tries to escape, but the 
dryad catches him, and drags him to the tree.) We will put him in here. 
(Old Pipes helps to thrust him in.) Now we will shut him up, and I shall be 
safe from his mischief for the rest of the time that I am free. (Shuts the 
door. There is a clicking sound of bark and root as the tree closes.) There, 
no more need to be afraid of him. 

Old Pipes. Oh, my pipes! The rascal has stolen them! (Both search all 
about, and at last discover them under a rock. Old Pipes busies himself 
repairing them. Dryad helps. Pipes blows on them, making no noise.) 

Dryad. Now, will you not ask your mother to come out and meet me? 

Old Pipes. Oh, it’s no use. We must find some other way. She does 
not believe in dryads. She has forbidden me even to speak the name to her 
again. She says that I have been bewitched by a sorceress. (Exeunt 
together.) 

Enter children, girl and small boy racing after the larger boy. He drops, 
breathless, under the oak tree. 

Large boy. Ha! ha! you did not catch me, after all! (A knocking is 
heard. All listen. Again the knocking is heard, also a voice, pleading.) 

Voice. Let me out! Let me out! (All start up.) 
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Large boy. Oh, this is a dryad tree, like the one Old Pipes found. Let’s 
let her out. (Hunts for the key.) 

Girl (pulling him away from the tree). No, no; what are you thinking 
about? I am the oldest here, and I am only thirteen. Do you want us all to 
be turned into crawling babies again? 

Large boy. I want to see her! I want to see her! 

Small boy (tugging at large one). No, no; every kiss from a dryad 
makes one ten years younger, and I am only nine. Where would I be? 
(Both pull at large boy.) 

Girl. Are you crazy? Run! run! run! (All run as fast as their legs 
can carry them.) 

Enter mother. 

Mother. Alas! alas! the time has come when I am too old to work. I 
have grown utterly useless. Someone else will have to cook and sew for my 
son. I wonder where he is. (Looks for him, but sinks exhausted into the 
chair, and soon falls asleep. The dryad enters, steps up lightly, and kisses 
the mother on both cheeks.) 

Dryad. Now Old pipes has his wish, and he will be happy. (Disap- 
pears.) 

Mother (waking, yawns, stretches herself). My, how a little sleep does 
refresh one! It is astonishing how well I feel! (Moves about quite easily, 
and, finding that she can walk without her cane, drops it, and turns quickly 
toward the cottage.) I must hurry; my son will be here in a few minutes, 
and his supper must be ready. I do feel so well. (Exit.) 

Enter Old Pipes with his pipes. 

Old Pipes. This is the last time that I shall call the cattle down this 
year; the nights are growing colder, the mountains are bare, and the winter 
will soon be here. (Sits and begins to play. Echo is heard from the tree.) 

Enter mother. She brings forward the little table, and sets the supper on; 
then seats herself beside Old Pipes, and, with a smile, watches the cattle 
coming down. Both begin to eat. 

Enter dryad. 

Dryad (shivering). The night winds chill me. How happy they look 
there together; but I do not believe it will hurt them to be a little younger. 
(Steps up lightly and kisses each of them once. The mother kisses her son. 
Dryad shivers again.) I must get back into my comfortable home in the oak. 
(Goes to the tree, turns the key and calls to the dwarf.) Come out. Winter 
is coming. I want the shelter of the tree myself. The cattle have come down 
for the last time this year, the pipes will sound no more, and you can go to 
your rocks and have a holiday until next spring. (Echo-Dwarf skips out, 
and runs away among the rocks.) Now he can break the key, it does not 
matter. Another will grow out in the spring, and I know that, when the 
warm days are here next year, the piper will come and let me out. (Shivers 
again, wraps her robe about her, enters the tree, and pulls the door after her.) 
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PRAIRIE VIEW FARM SCHOOL 
CAROLINE M. HILL 


The farm vacation-school experiment, plans for which were 
published in this magazine in February and March, 1905, was 
carried on again in the summer of 1906 in the hope that it would 
become a pathfinder in education. That it could not be a financial 
success and a primrose path of delight had been pretty well 
demonstrated by the first summer’s experience, but those who 
had started the enterprise were not willing to give it up until they 
had tried it again under slightly different conditions. In the 
course of the two summers certain problems developed which 
may be of interest to educators. 

Democratic education was the first principle in the minds of 
the two who planned this kind of school. But they were immedi- 
ately confronted with the financial necessity which compelled 
them to accept only the children of those who were able to pay 
enough to make the enterprise self-supporting. Other plans were 
given a brief trial, but special terms to a few only made it neces- 
sary that others should pay enough more to restore the balance. 

The next problem was one arising out of the previous educa- 
tion and training of the children who came. The colonial family 
was something like this one in size, but the children had been 
added one at a time and both parents and children had become 
inured to the necessities of the case. These children had been 
accustomed to be the idols of homes where children were few, and 
they believed that any real work was to be done by someone else. 
They had dipped into manual work at school, but only for its 
educational value. Of the educational value of work as work 
they had no idea, for it is contrary to the modern theory. It was 
a notable fact, however, that the most successful parents who 
sent their children to the farm had this idea for their children. 
The temporary parents of this summer group had unbounded 
faith in children and little experience with them, but when this 
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second difficulty developed they could not break their second 
principle, which was that the work of the household, except the 
cooking and cleaning, should be done by members of the family. 

In several ways life on the farm was a return to primitive 
conditions, and, on the whole, the children endured it better than 
the grown people, for children can do without any such artificial- 
ities as cleanliness and learning from books. They held firmly to 
the essentials of food, its production and preparation, and play. 
Their science teachers had been very successful in interesting 
them in their work during the school year, but in the summer 
could only get them to go on excursions if they were promised a 
swim afterward. The Professor-of-Things-in-General could get 
them to work with him on the farm and keep them at it if he 
paid them wages by the hour, but this led to so much contention 
and thought about the money that it finally had to be abandoned. 
This shows what the third and fourth difficulties that presented 
themselves naturally would be—the absence of school associa- 
tions and of teachers fitted to carry on an entirely new kind of 
school. 

Children are accustomed to drift in the summer and do not 
take kindly to anything that is like what they do in school in the 
winter. If they are to make use of their time in the summer it 
must be by means of a regular life and by doing certain things, 
different, of course, from what they do in the winter, whether 
they feel inclined to do them or not. Children go to school dur- 
ing the year and do their work regularly because they have behind 
them the force of parental and school authority and centuries of 
tradition. Most parents do not wish their children to exert them- 
selves in the summer and many of them allow the children to stop 
doing a thing at the very point when the will begins to be edu- 
cated—when they begin to be tired. Some mothers, like Mrs. 
Cheyne in Captains Courageous, wish to protect their children 
from the very training that would make them men and women. 

Any new kind of school which is to secure a following must 
have teachers who have enough enthusiasm for their subjects to 
carry along even the unwilling. The French teacher secured for 
part of the summer of 1906 was able to do this, and one little 
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boy (who, however, was not among the unwilling) did so much 
beginning French in September that he was given a year’s credit 
for it on the first of October. The writer believes that this is 
only an instance of the saving of time that might be effected by 
combining school work and manual work in the right way during 
the entire year. Some parents felt that their children learned 
more in their first three months in the country than in any year in 
school. It should be possible by means of a reasonable amount 
of physical exercise, to do the brain work of a day at school in 
a fraction of the time usually given to it. 

Such are the main difficulties encountered in two summers’ 
experience. In what respects has the experiment proved a 
success ? 

1. No school can be a success if the children do not like to 
attend it. It may safely be said that in so far as this was not in 
any ordinary sense a school, the children liked it. At the end of 
the first summer a number of them expressed a desire to stay and 
go to school all winter, even if they did have to wear good clothes 
and study arithmetic and grammar. 

2. The farm life proved to be most excellent as a training in 
general social efficiency, and this is the watchword of modern 
education. The situations which arose demanded more of invent- 
iveness, adaptibility, and courage than any which are likely to 
come in the child’s city experience, and the very fact that he was 
aiding in the production of the necessities of life gives his educa- 
tion a broader outlook than it had when his manual training was 
confined to woodwork and pottery. This life was an expansion 
of the manual training idea. 

3. We may be very weary of hearing about the farmer’s sons 
who have become the great men of the city, but has anyone writ- 
ten up the farmer’s daughters who have become the competent 
women of the city? The farm experiences proved just as enjoy- 
able for the girls as for the boys and the writer believes it to be 
even more valuable for them. Domestic science and library train- 
ing may be obtained in the city but outdoor life and control over 
the forces of nature cannot be obtained there. Girls learn on the 
farm the differences between essentials and non-essentials, learn 
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to deal with larger problems, to overcome timidity, to use their 
larger muscles and brain-areas, and to meet emergencies. "In the 
home life boys and girls live together and educate each other, 
on the farm they do the same. Some mothers who have only 
boys are afraid to send them where there are girls, but mothers 
who have both know the good influence they have upon each 
other. As a matter of home management the writer found 
the task much easier with both for they check each other’s adoles- 
cent tendencies. To put it plainly the boys were less brutal and 
the girls less silly when both were represented. They had not 
yet reached the sentimental age, so few complications arose out 
of having them together. 

4. Another opportunity which the farm school presents is for 
the moral and religious training of the child. A large family can 
give better moral training than a small one because it forms 
habits which enable children to live in harmony with other per- 
sons. To belong to a large family in isolation is to command 
resources, not merely to be free from intrusions. Religious feel- 
ing has developed among races that live close to nature. Under 
proper guidance a natural religion might be developed in the 
child. To most city children religion means nothing, it is a form 
to be gone through because parents wish it, or something to be 
scoffed at because parents do that. If it is right that the child 
in his school life should live over the industrial life of the race, 
why shall he not enter into its spiritual inheritance in the same 
way? 

The writer believes in the plan as much as ever, and sees even 
more need for such an opportunity for the city child than it was 
possible to see before the experiment was tried. The physical 
energy which runs to waste and worse than waste in the summer 
time should be utilized in productive labor to the eternal welfare 
of the child. The old saying that it is but three generations from 
shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves might not be so true if the second 
generation had a shirt-sleeve period. It is the usual thing to see 
splendidly competent parents with callow, impudent, and lazy chil- 
dren, because the stage of involuntary training which made the 
parents has been omitted in the case of the child. On the other 
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hand, it has become almost proverbial that the best men in busi- 
ness are those who have had to work their way through college 
or university. 

The same arguments that pointed to such a summer experi- 
ment point now to the establishment of such a place on a perma- 
nent basis. An endowed school could afford to be democratic, 
could develop the manual training idea, which is now in its 
infancy, would be obliged to have the equipment necessary to 
give it a school atmosphere, and teachers who would be paid 
enough to make it worth while to give their time to it. The 
hardships attendant upon starting any new enterprise in the 
country are sufficient to discourage anyone who has no endow- 
ment back of him. The ideal head of such an institution would 
be someone who has had experience with both vacation schools 
and manual training schools, and who is willing to give his entire 
time to the development of the plan. The school has not been 
carried on during the past summer, but the persons who are 
interested in it hope that at some time it may be taken up by the 
right persons, under the right conditions. 
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BOOK-BINDING AS A SCHOOL CRAFT 


GERTRUDE STILES 
School of Education 


There has been, within the past two or three years, a very 
keen interest in the subject of book-binding as hand-work in 
schools. Wood, pottery, metal, and the textiles, including all 
forms of weaving, having passed their probationary stage, seem 
now established as an important and necessary factor in the 
course of study. The crafts themselves have decided their own 
limitation and boundaries. The instructors in charge of the hand- 
work have not been slow to recognize these imposed boundaries ; 
to see the possibilities lying within the confines. Therefore, the 
proper relation of the crafts to what might be called the regular 
school work has been the more readily established. Instructors 
in the crafts have been recruited from the ranks of the pro- 
fessional teacher, or have studied well the teaching questions and 
have a knowledge of the child, what he wants to do, what he can 
do, what is best for him to do, and what line of work will best 
promote his development. _ 

So the three—the child’s ability, the crafts’ limitation, and the 
teacher’s knowledge—have placed the hand-work in right rela- 
tion to the more fully established studies. 

The hand-work is universally recognized. Book-binding as 
one of the forms of hand-work has yet to fulfil its present allur- 
ing claims and promises. 

Too well do we know the great wave of enthusiasm which 
sweeps us on in the study of any new subject. We neglect details 
and resist every suggested obstacle—possibilities are almost limit- 
less. After this first burst, however, we are thrown back on the 
dry sands of limitation—it is not what we had thought—it is use- 
less, barren, why have wasted the time? To do the best within 
these limitations—to discard, to select, and to arrange—is the 
problem. 
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I view the subject from the standpoint of a craftsman, having 
had but limited experience and small insight, I fear, into the realm 
of its educational possibilities. And what I say will be said tenta- 
tively (for we cannot as yet arrive at many conclusions) and 
with a suggestion or two of what it seems to me might be done, 
and, finally, of a few of the exhibited results which have so far 
been obtained. 

The present chaotic state of book-binding in schools comes, I 
think, from a lack of interest on the part of the craftsmen. No 
one as yet has set himself to a study of its educational features, to 
a study of its simplification to elemental form, or even to any sys- 
tematic outline of book-construction. Those who have under- 
taken its teaching have not, for various and obvious reasons, 
been able to master sufficient of the craft to reduce it to its 
simplest elements, or even to see fully the great possibilities 
within its limitations. 

As an art, practiced by but few, it is most arduous, requiring 
skill beyond the average, practice of years (Cobden Sanderson 
says it takes ten years to make a book-binder), an exquisite 
judgment involving both artistic and literary taste, a combina- 
tion of manual dexterity, of poetic and artistic feeling, of enthu- 
siasm which shall carry one through many a Slough of Despond. 
It seems so far beyond the child’s comprehension: why bring 
it from this high estate, where it has lived for centuries, loved 
and honored by the world’s potentates, to place it in our com- 
mon schools? How the patron saint of book-binding—Grolier, 
maybe—must groan in spirit at the atrocities committed in his 
name! 

Is it so surprising, then, that a craftsman guards so jealously 
his craft? But the traditions of a craft need not be destroyed— 
by a judicious selection of certain forms which may be useful 
to us—any more than the beauty of any opera is destroyed by 
the rendering of a detached portion. And these portions prove 
stepping-stones to a bigger understanding of the whole. 

Book-binding has been carried on with success in normal and 
high schools. Equipment and supplies, necessary working space, 
and students have all been ready at hand, proving again the keen 
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interest in the work. In the elemenary schools, however, it has 
been confined to the making of portfolios and the small word- 
books of the earlier grades. These, both, are important steps in 
book-construction, and, with proper attention at their making, 
could be made the first movement toward a correct sequence of 
the various problems which book-binding involves. The port- 
folio is an exact duplicate of a case-binding minus the book. The 
word-books, tied with thread through the fold of the section, are 
of the simplest form of pamphlet binding, and often involve, if 
made of large sheets of folded paper, an immediate example of 
folio or quarto, as the paper may happen to be; if made of single 
sheets, punched with holes and tied, the book is an embryo 
photograph album. They are identical in construction, but some- 
where the connection is lost; this little thread of instruction is 
either tied right there in a hard knot and forgotten, or it is 
allowed to drag through a few intermediate stages, trailing 
along, blown here and there, a bit of waste, unnoticed, unattached, 
until, if it does reach the book-binding classes, it is so worn and 
frayed, so shabby and tangled, as to be absolutely useless. 

Book-binding seems forced to spell itself with a capital B; to 
stand apart, fenced about, just a little mysterious and unnatural, 
and all the time it is wishing to be spelt with a little b; to be 
allowed to take its upward shoot naturally, to grow a little each 
year, and to be right. 

One seventh-grade boy retained a thread of what he had 
gained in the earlier years, when, in making a book for kodak 
pictures, he proclaimed it, rather contemptuously, a “kinder- 
garten stunt.” But as he worked, the problem lost its infantile 
character, and the boy after having done it all himself seemed 
rather proud of the result. 

Book-binding touches closely the general cause of study at 
many points—as hand-work, art-work, and as a literary and his- 
toric study. As hand-work, the immediate needs of the children 
or the school offer a wide range in subject-matter, and as suffi- 
cient training is gained these needs can be supplied. Such work 
must be simple—not involving too much time—for should it be 
a book in constant use, it must be put into its cover quickly. 
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The question of utility is a large one in supplying these 
demands. Often, a small book in constant use is put in a case- 
binding without resewing, as sewing would place the book out of 
service for too long a time. The beginning French lessons were 
put into a simple tied cover, allowing more sheets to be added 
as the French lessons progressed. This is almost the only way 
we have of binding single sheets. Commercial houses do them 
differently, to be sure. 

In the constructive work, there is a wide field in various 
forms of folios, with or without pockets. The child can make 
what he most needs in this line, working it out in size, shape, and 
style to suit himself. There are various related problems, such 
as the making of pocket-books, card-cases, stamp-books, writing 
folios—the list is endless—coming often under the head of 
“leather work,” which should be included here, brought into line 
and recognized as a phase of book-construction. 

As to books themselves, unless a blank book, the binder is 
more restricted. It is not purely creative, but a thing already 
existing about which he must build, using the book itself as an 
integral part of that construction. Tradition too binds him, for 
books can only be made in certain correct ways; yet, even in 
this, he can be given the initiative in choosing one of the few 
ways in which to do it. These ways must be taught and their 
various adaptabilities brought out as clearly as possible. In the 
earlier grades the boards should be cut for the children, but the 
practice in pasting and cutting and calculating of paper for covers 
can be gained. Later, when the child begins to cut boards for 
himself a distinct falling off in the appearance of the finished 
result will be unavoidable. A good-sized photographic cutter will 
be necessary. The use of the plough and press I think a little 
complicated for even the eighth grade, yet we have used it there. 
The children are invariably delighted with its use, and a few seem 
to understand it fairly well, but the many adjustments necessary, 
such as perfect pressure, cut against, level running of the knife, 
even screwing up of the pins, to say nothing of the sharpness of 
the knife, are so many that a child is apt to forget one or more 
in his eagerness. This eagerness is difficult at best to manage— 
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they see one point and dive. In this connection of helping the 
child to plan, and to consider the many points necessary a work- 
ing formula could be made. The child could write out carefully, 
with the teacher’s help, the processes involved in the making of 
his particular book—all the frequent pressings noted, all details 
recorded, in the order in which they should be followed, the 
color and kind of leather and paper he is to use, and keep this as 
a reference. 

Pamphlet bindings are of various forms of making, and are 
a good problem for the first sewing—many of them with two 
kettle stitches, some larger books with three. Those going into 
covers of paper later, the same sewing can be combined with an 
advance in the manner of the attachment of the boards, using a 
different arrangement of leather or cloth, with the paper. Sew- 
ing on tapes comes next, and can be carried out in case-binding 
or in one or more forms of library binding. If in a library bind- 
ing, we always back the book and attach the boards by either 
lacing the tapes through, or by using a split board. We have 
not tried with the children, and it would seem too advanced a 
form, the regular flexible sewing-on cords. Nor have we used 
the condemned sunken cord. The tapes seem to answer all pur- 
poses. 

The children like the work and at the close of the hour over 
half the class will remain for “just a little more.” Sometimes, 
to be sure, a child will complain of the care required, and one 
girl, after receiving criticism, said: “Have I got to do that over 
again? I just hate this. I wouldn’t have come into the class, 
only I wanted the things we make.” <A frivolous remark, and 
from a girl not commended for serious work in any department, 
yet it proclaims a sentiment, a desire for some of the “things,” 
and a wish to preserve work done in other lines. 

Second, as art-work: In this, it extends its boundaries; for 
what cannot be lavished on the book! It first will join with the 
printing in producing a good “inside.” This “inside,” the real 
book, may have illustrations, fancy borders, head and tail pieces, 
initials, illuminations, what not? Passing, then, forward to the 
binding stage, it can have suitable and elaborate end-papers, 
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designed and hand colored, they may be stenciled or done with 
wood blocks ; the covers can also be stenciled or specially designed, 
decorative lettering becomes a feature in the titling. Covers 
could be made of cloth and embroidered in some simple outline 
stitch, or these, in turn, stenciled or blocked. So far, we have 
attempted no decoration, beyond a line or two following the out- 
line of the tapes through the leather, across the back, based upon 
structural lines alone—the most legitimate form of decoration. 
We have tried to gain good color effects in our choice of leathers 
and papers. The various Japanese papers have been of great 
service. 

We have made a decorative feature of the sewing by using 
bright-colored thread over leather or tape, and not covering this, 
but covering only the boards, allowing this to appear. The art 
and manual training can give each the hand of helpfulness in 
working out some delightful examples in this art. 

Third, in correlation with history and literature. The 
study of the history of book-binding, of the glorious record of 
its faithful followers during the monastic period; its vital con- 
nection with the history of printing; the effect printing had upon 
its career; its connection with the goldsmith’s art; the jewels 
used for its further enriching; the story of the Book of Kells; the 
great names of famous book-lovers of the past; the story of the 
first public libraries; the history of papyrus and parchment; study 
even the derivation of our words “volume” and “codex;’ the 
whole history of the primer and the New England primer in 
particular, of which that charming reproduction was made a few 
years ago; the hornbook which they have duplicated in wood and 
isinglass; all this opens a field of unusual interest and beauty. 
Nothing more exquisite has been written than Friar Jerome’s 
Beautiful Book. Read a bit of Eugene Field’s Love Affairs of 
a Bibliomaniac, quaint and humorous. A few chapters in Bran- 
der Matthews’ Book-bindings, Old and New, will stir the inter- 
est afresh. One chapter in it speaks only of cloth-covered, com- 
mercially bound books. What an interest can be aroused to a 
consideration of the art, the labor and thought expended on this 
most intimate object of our everyday use! In the smallest town 
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interesting books are to be found. Why could these not be 
brought together by a class and investigated? Old books are 
intensely interesting in their making, and inquiring glances down 
their backs, to their sides, their heads and joints—all homely 
technical terms—will delight and reward a class who know some- 
thing of how books are made. Surely all this is more or less 
cultural—an attempt to secure that intelligent interest in the pur- 
suits and the products of others. Surely this cannot fail to bring 
about that more serious regard for books—the lack of which is 
sometimes bewailed ; that love for books—without which no man 
is truly great. 
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GLAZE-WORK! 


SABELLA RANDOLPH 
College of Education, University of Chicago 


Just how long the process of glazing has been in use is not 
known. Since pottery claims its greatest antiquity in Egypt, it is 
quite probable that the same may be claimed for the process of fin- 
ishing the ware. The Egyptian explorer, Dr. Petrie, found evi- 
dences of its dating back before the time of Abraham, a period 
of nearly four thousand years. 

The Egyptian glazed ware was of a sandy, porous body 
covered with an alkaline glaze. The ancient potters of India 
and Persia employed engobe, a coating of a white, flinty ma- 
terial, over a colored body upon which underglaze colors were 
painted, the whole being covered with a transparent alkaline 
glaze. Most of the ancient glazed ware—the Indian, Dama- 
scene, Rhodian, and Persian—is engobe, each having its beau- 
tiful and characteristic effect. All have transparent, bright glazes, 
supposed to have been made principally of soda and lime with 
quartz or silica. Different effects and brighter colors were 
obtained with the alkaline glazes from those produced by the 
lead glazes so much used today. On the other hand, the lead 
glazes are more easily handled and surer of results. Cheaper 
methods began to be sought for eventually, engobe was aban- 
doned, and the processes which produced unique and most fasci- 
nating wares became a lost art. Fortunately tin, which was 
introduced into glazes later on, contributed a certain pleasing 
and singular quality to the glaze. It was the opaque quality, 
the highest form of which is found in the Delft ware of the 
sixteenth century. The decorations are painted over the glaze 
before the glaze is fired. 

The inspiration of these old pieces brought down to us is 
such that the artist potter longs to find a process whereby he 


1 This article is based upon work done in the New York School of Ceramics 
under Professor Charles F, Binns, 
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may reproduce their effects. The empirical method was the 
method of the ancients. This resulted in receipts which are 
really of little or no value now since their ingredients have 
become unknown, some of them having belonged only to certain 
localities where they were used. 

Ceramists have been endeavoring to get away from this 
method and to secure a method by which desired results may 
be prescribed on paper. Although absolute certainty as to 
results is impossible, because of physical properties that some- 
times influence the mutual action of one material upon another, 
making a difference in the fineness of results, the relative con- 
tents of materials may be prescribed. This is done by the use 
of equivalents. 

The use of equivalents assumes the construction of a mole- 
cule of glaze containing acids and bases, and we make our divi- 
sion of glazes according to the acids and bases contained: first, 
silicates; second, boro-silicates containing boric acid. 

With this classification, all glazes being silicates, they are 
named according to their bases, or to the predominating base, if 
more than one base is contained. 

There are three parts to the constitution of a glaze: 

Base Intermediate Acid 
RO SiO, 

The rule in glazes is to take the sum of the bases, or flux- 
ing elements whose formula is of the type RO, such as lime 
(CaO), potash (K,O), soda (Na,O), lead (PbO), zinc (ZnO), 
etc., as unity; to gather the elements whose type-formula is R,O; 
into an intermediary group—for example, alumina (AI,O;), 
iron (Fe,O,;); and the third group of the acids, silica and 
boracic. 


Formula for the } ° SiO, 


body of a glaze 15 K,O 
Sum of bases 
There are various considerations as to what bases shall be 


put into a glaze—the body, fire, and composition. Barium is 
harder to fire than calcium. In order to lower the fusibility of 
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the glaze .1BaO may be substituted for .1CaO. The increase of 
PbO or the introduction of certain oxides of the heavy metals 
reduces the melting-point of the glaze. Zinc oxide will some- 
times improve certain colors of a glaze, if used sparingly, other- 
wise it would impair the brilliancy of the glaze. It does not 
produce color, but it is very important in that it directs color. 
But, whatever the bases, their sum must always be unity. 

The transfer of a formula into a common weight mixture 
is called translating. This is of greatest importance. 


The above formula translated into a glaze mixture. 


Batch weight in 302.99 parts or grams....... 302.99 


From 1 to 3 per cent. of the metal oxides must be added to the batch 
weight to give color to the glaze; only 1 per cent. is used for the stronger 
oxides such as cobalt or copper. 


A glaze must be compounded of insoluble ingredients. It is 
first ground in water, or blunged, so as to produce evenness. 
If a piece has to be handled much, 1 or 2 per cent. of soluble 
material—used purely for its physical properties for cementing 
—is added to bind the glaze. Many difficulties would arise if 
there were no way of making soluble material insoluble. 

Fritting, also called fretting, takes its name from fritt which 
originally meant a conglomeration by fire; cintered by fire. It 
is a preliminary operation by means of which soluble substances 
are rendered insoluble, and infusible substances are rendered 
fusible. According to whether or not glazes contain a fritt they 
are named raw or fritt glazes. 

In raw glazes we are limited to insoluble materials. They 
are composed of the following: kaolin, flint, feldspar, whiting, 
white lead, sometimes red lead, zinc oxide, and barium car- 
bonate. They range from the red lead to the porcelain glaze 
with a high percentage of silica and alumina. The more or less 
opaque or rather translucent quality characteristic of matt glazes 
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is due to the content of a high percentage of alumina, the greater 
part of which is held in supension, giving the glaze its peculiar 
matt quality. An increase of alumina in a glaze noticeably 
diminishes fusibility. 

A very great variety of effects is possible with simple raw 
glazes, and for all public-school work the lower-temperature 
glazes are most practicable. 

It is not too much to hold that in no other craft is the creat- 
ive element so strong as in that of clay-working—the joy that 
comes with seeing the clay take form in one’s hands is unlimited. 
Then, when one has done all that is possible for him to do with 
it, there is still the enchantment of the fire. The desire to aban- 
don it never comes, if you have once entered the field of 
ceramics. 
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THE RATIONALE OF SPELLING 


B. C. GREGORY 
Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


The purpose of this discussion is by no means to solve off- 
hand the spelling problem. It is merely an effort to throw a 
little light upon it through the medium of child-study. It has 
seemed to me that of all blind teaching we teachers do, the 
teaching of spelling is the blindest. It is empirical in most cases ; 
reason (much less psychology) enters very little into our 
methods. We differ as to oral and written spelling, we differ 
as to the propriety of dictating words in sentences or in columns, 
and we differ as regards the use of spelling-books and the degree 
of difficulty of words used; but why we differ, or what is the 
psychological basis of this or that method, few of us can say. 
And so we go on, and the product is bad, and we are criticized 
severely by the public because our graduates can’t spell. The 
present discussion arises from the fact stated: a sincere effort 
to apply the principles of psychology to facts drawn from the 
schoolroom. It is an effort, semi-scientific, at least, to get at 
causes. The inferences have seemed sufficiently important to 
warrant me in radical changes in methods in my own schools, 
and I offer them, not as finalities, but with the hope that they 
may turn your thought along somewhat new lines. 

One March, I sent to two classes in one of the Trenton, N. J. 
schools two extracts to be dictated by the teachers and written 
by the pupils. The classes selected were of the fifth and seventh 
grades. In that city, as in many others, the first grade usually 
represents two years: therefore, the pupils in the grades tested 
may be said to be in the 6th and 8th years in school; i. e., of an 
average of eleven years in one class, and thirteen in the other. 

The extracts selected were the following: 

Fifth grade—Once upon a time a man and his son were going to market, 
and they were leading their donkey behind them. They had not gone far 
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when they met a farmer and he said: “You are foolish to walk to town 
and that lazy donkey walking behind you.” “What is a donkey good for if 
not to ride upon?” “Well, I never thought of that,” said the man “and I am 
willing to please you;” so he put the boy on the donkey and started again 
on his journey. Soon they passed some men on the roadside. “See that 
lazy boy,” said one of the men, “he rides the donkey and makes his poor old 
father walk behind.” When the man heard this, he called to the boy and 
said: “Stop a minute, let us see if we cannot please these men.” Then he 
told the boy to get off, and mounted the donkey himself. 

Seventh grade—One day, a ragged beggar was creeping along from 
house to house. He carried an old wallet in his hand, and was asking at 
every door for a few cents to buy something to eat. As he was grumbling at 
his lot, he kept wondering why it was that folks who had lots of money were 
never satisfied, but were always wanting more. “Here!” said he, “is the 
master of this house. He was always a good business man, and made himself 
rich a long time ago. Had he been wise, he would have stopped then. He 
would have turned his business over to some one else, and then he would 
have spent the rest of his life in ease. But, what did he do instead? He 
took to building ships and sent them to sea to trade with foreign lands. He 
thought he would get mountains of gold, but there were great storms on the 
water, his ships were wrecked, and his riches were swallowed up by the 
waves. Now, his hopes all lie at the bottom of the sea, and his great wealth 
has vanished like the dreams of the night.” 


The words misspelled were marked by the teachers of the 
classes and returned to me. Availing myself of the assistance 
of a bevy of high-school girls, I subjected the papers to the fol- 
lowing treatment. At the bottom of each paper were written 
the words misspelled in each paper: in each case the word cor- 
rectly spelled was first given, and the incorrect spelling followed. 
These records were afterward cut into slips and arranged 
alphabetically. An alphabetical table was then made out, giving 
under each word its various misspellings. To illustrate: foreign 
was spelled in six different ways, but there were nine cases of mis- 
spelling; forign four times, and once in each of the following 
ways: foreigh, forhen, foren, forigen, forin. 

There were in all 324 cases of misspelling, seventy-seven 
words misspelled and 202 forms of misspelling. The lowest 
number of forms of misspelling was one, the highest eighteen, 
the latter in the case of the word journey. There were in all 
eighty papers examined. No attention was paid to the differ- 
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ence in grade. After this preliminary work of the investigation 
had been completed, and the matter was in systematic form, I 
called a conference of about thirty intelligent teachers and sub- 
mitted the results of this investigation. The matter was dis- 
cussed as thoroughly as the time permitted, and some light was 
thrown upon the meaning of the data. I make this statement to 
show that I conducted the inquiry with some little care. 

Before considering the facts developed and the inferences 
drawn, a preliminary observation may be in order. It may be 
objected that the number of pupils tested is small. Usually in 
child-study investigations, a vast number of cases are treated. In 
answer, I merely desire to say that some of the lessons which I 
have drawn from this investigation are overwhelmingly indicated 
in the field covered, and I do not think that a wider field would 
reverse these conclusions. Regarding certain other conclusions 
found in this paper, I admit the paucity of data. In my own 
mind these latter conclusions are clearly indicated, although, of 
course, not proven. The investigation must, of course, be 
regarded as experimental or preliminary. A much wider field 
must be examined before all the inferences of this paper can be 
considered as established. I might add, on the other hand, how- 
ever, that in widening the field we meet complications; introduce 
other considerations whose influence should not be lost in the 
mass, but should be estimated separately. For instance, the 
school investigated was located in one of the best portions of the 
city, and was composed of children of American parentage. Sup- 
pose I had mixed with the results I have obtained, those drawn 
from sections where the foreign population is in the ascendant. 
I think my results would have been confusing. The foreign chil- 
dren should be examined by themselves. They offer evidence of 
two kinds: first, evidence corroborating inferences drawn from 
other quarters—this evidence is just as valuable, considered 
separately, as if it had been drawn from a mass of mixed data; 
second, foreign localities teach a lesson peculiarly their own, and 
this we cannot afford to lose by mixing the data. Besides, in 
the investigation of spelling, do we not first need to know the 
difficulties which the native-born population finds; and secondly, 
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those which the foreign encounters? The former are essential 
errors often perhaps inherent in the language. The special 
difficulties of the foreigner are inherent in the foreigner. 

The disclosures of the investigation may be approached in a 
rather interesting way, by taking a few words and observing 
various forms of misspelling. I begin with the word journey. 
On this word the pupils have expended the wealth of their inge- 
nuity. I could not have invented so many spellings. I give the 
entire list: jorney, journy, jerney, gerney, jornay, jirney, 
jarnay, gourney, journel, jurony, jorney, yourney, jouery, jer, jt, 
jou. Let us consider this list in some detail. It gives as will be 
seen later, a conspectus of nearly the whole field. 

There are eighteen of these spellings, and the first thirteen 
are founded on aural percept; that is to say, the ear has deter- 
mined the wrong spelling. Of these forms some are repeated 
by more than one pupil, thus: jorney is given five times; the 
thirteen forms, in fact, represent twenty-two mistakes. There 
were twenty-seven mistakes altogether in the spelling of journey. 
Therefore, almost 82 per cent. (22 out of 27) of the mistakes 
were ear-mistakes. I mean that in such mistakes the boy had a 
percept of the sound journey and he translated that sound into 
writing in his own way, and there are thirteen different ways. 
These pupils had seen the word journey many times, but they 
had also heard it many times; and it was the aural percept that 
dominated. Like as not, they had written the word journey in 
spelling-lessons, and had been corrected and made to spell it right. 
All futile—the sound of the word determined the spelling in 
accordance with the boy’s views of orthographical combinations. 
I should like to give out the same exercises to the same pupils 
again. The same pupils would probably spell journey wrong 
again, and in accordance with the phonetic laws, but would they 
the second time adopt the same wrong spelling? 

I may as well say here that the whole investigation clearly 
indicates this law: viz., that the sound is the dominating element 
in children’s spelling. I might give many illustrations; one must 
suffice: foolish is spelled foullosh, fulish, foulies, folish, follish, 
foulish, fourshil, furlash, 
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Now, what does this teach? In my opinion this, at least, that the 
spelling cannot be taught by writing alone. When a boy writes 
jerney, that visual percept satisfies his view of the facts of the 
case. Of course, he does not see it to be wrong. But, when the 
word is corrected at the end of the lesson, does not that fix the 
proper spelling? Not always. The wrong form has been asso- 
ciated with the sound, and the association has not been broken. 
Why? In my opinion, because of the interval which elapses 
between the writing and the correction. First, the correction 
should be made instantly—with a shock, as it were—and this 
can be done only in oral spelling. Secondly, the association must 
be broken not once, but many times, if it is to be completely 
demolished. Now, oral spelling has greatly the advantage of 
written spelling in this respect : you can spell a word one hundred 
times orally while you are writing it ten times. Rapid oral 
spelling bears the same relation to written spelling that rapid 
mental arithmetic does to written arithmetic. In my judgment, 
the oral spelling should always both precede and follow the 
written spelling 

In my case this means a complete overturning of my previous 
notions. For many years, I had argued in this way: spelling is 
used only in writing; therefore the visual picture of the word alone 
is of consequence; therefore, spelling should be taught exclusively 
by writing and in sentences. During the last few years, to be 
sure, I had been weakening on this theory; but rather because 
I could not see that my theory was turning out good spellers than 
because | saw flaws in the theory. But the overwhelming evi- 
dence presented by this investigation reduces the matter, in my 
mind, to a certainty. The psychology of the written method is 
incontestable, but hard oral drill is evidently suggested by the 
predominance of ear-mindedness, indicated in the present 
investigation. 

Let me, in discussing this question of ear-mindedness, call 
attention to some subordinate considerations under the same gen- 
eral heading. They seem to me to be of great importance and 
throw a bright light on the relation of oral to written spelling. 
First, it is to be remarked that not only do pupils know the 
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sound of journey, but some of them know it wrong also: e. g., 
note jorney. The pupil who wrote this probably pronounces it 
with a long o. Take the word swallowed. I give the forms 
offered by the pupils: szvalloed, swolloed, swolid, swolled, swal- 
led, sallowed, swolid. Note that the boy who wrote swalloed 
has the correct sound, and yet he wrote it wrong; but the boy 
who wrote swolid, did not even have the correct sound; and he 
must write it wrong. The latter fact is true of the writers of 
swolled (four boys), and swalled. To proceed with a spelling- 
lesson when everybody has the correct pronunciation of the words 
does not always result in accurate spelling, as has been already 
suggested; but, to proceed, as many teachers do, without being 
sure of the pronunciation, is surely foolish. Take wondrously, 
spelled three times wonderously and once wondersly. Do not 
these represent wrong aural percepts to start with? 

Again, still considering ear-mindedness, the investigation 
indicates the interesting fact that certain pupils attach certain 
phonetic power to certain letters or combinations of letters. 
Thus, returning to journey, in gerney, and gourney, this is the 
explanation of g, and in jeirnie of ie and probably of ei; in the 
spelling creaping, note ea, and in creping, e; etc. Now this 
trouble is inherent in our language and presents formidable diffi- 
culties. We have few rules, and they don’t help us much. For 
instance, take the rule: g is soft before e. Well then, what’s the 
matter with gerney? We certainly spell germane g-e-r-m-a-n-e. 
I call attention to this proposition: These wrong views on pho- 
netics are probably individual with each pupil; they are idiosyn- 
crasies. This is very important, if true. A little investigation, 
even notes taken from time to time, will reveal the tendencies of 
individual children in this matter and enable the teacher to antici- 
pate what the child will do, and prevent his writing the wrong 
letter, not only in journey, but also whenever soft g is suggested. 
Thus: “We have journey in today’s lesson. With what letter 
does it commence?” “With aj,” say the majority. “With a g,” 
say a few. “Now let us look,” says the teacher. But note that 
this method of procedure is oral. It has to do with an aural per- 
cept and contemplates the immediate aural correction of incorrect 
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aural percepts. I insist on immediateness of correction. To 
wait an hour will not do. And I insist on the first approach being 
made through the ear, for it is the ear-mind, if you will allow me 
the expression, that is in error. 

Again, one of the interesting and amusing facts concerning 
this matter of ear-mindedness is the contempt which children 
have for unnecessary letters. I confess that I sympathize with 
them. Mark Twain once expressed his admiration of a young 
lady who, in a word-game, spelt caf for calf. He argued a 
certain directness, going straight to the point, in the young lady’s 
make-up. And there is as much wisdom as wit in the story. It 
is our spelling that is irrational, and it is the bad speller that is 
rational. My investigation, of course, offers many illustrations 
of the tendency I am discussing. Thus, note journy: what’s the 
use of the e? Jurny: what’s the use of the 0? Cf. foks for folks, 
stoped for stopped, reck for wreck, etc. In the word swallowed 
there were ten misspellings, and in only one of these did the last 
w occur. 

What are we going to do about this? Phonetic methods of 
reading claim to have solved this problem. There are the pho- 
netic alphabets and the double-printed books. I have not the time 
to discuss them, but I confess I do not see their value. So far 
as this investigation may suggest a remedy or method of teach- 
ing, I have the same inference to make as in the phase of the 
discussion just passed: viz., we should anticipate the cases in 
which letters are omitted, and by concentrating attention on those 
points, prevent the occurrence of the omission. Perhaps the 
tendency to the omission of a certain letter is an idiosyncrasy of 
the child. Have we ever thought of that? 

In leaving this question of ear-mindedness, may I not sug- 
gest an explanation for the well-known fact that children spell 
unusual words well and familiar words incorrectly? The unusual ° 
words have never been used in such a way as to form an aural 
percept. The percept is visual, and therefore correctly written. 
But the child has learned to speak the familiar words before he 
saw them printed, and when he saw the correct form, it did not 
displace the incorrect form already in the mind. 
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An interesting psychological inquiry is this, and I earnestly 
urge it: Does there lie in some back corner of each child’s mind 
a visual percept, which is the constant translation of the aural 
percept of the word the child knows—jerney, for instance? And 
when he transfers this percept to paper can he write anything else? 
Adults are often in doubt as to the spelling of a word but with 
regard to familiar words at least, the child is in no doubt; he writes 
caf with an insouciance that is simply delightful. If these visual 
images do subconsciously exist, notice how they persist year 
after year in spite of all our teaching. If they do exist, why not 
acknowledge their existence, expect them, and combat them first 
and last through the approach by which the image entered the 
mind, viz., the ear? To blame or reproach a child for such errors 
is like blaming him for being left-handed. I shall return to this 
consideration, but at present note that here again there is a 
suggestion of an idiosyncrasy. 

I dismiss for the present the question of ear-mindedness and - 
come to a class of errors that clearly arise, at least in part, from 
visual aberrations. My word journey does not help me here, and 
this, of itself, is an interesting fact. Let us take the word foreign. 
I give the spellings: forign (four times), foreigh, forhen, foren, 
forigien, forgen. Now, several of these spellings are entirely or 
practically phonetic; notice foren. But on the other hand, notice 
the letter g occurring in every spelling but two, i. e., in 78 per 
cent. of the cases. In the last spelling, forgen, it is hard to believe 
that there was any aural percept at all. The g shows that the 
eye has been active in every case but two; just as the last w 
was left out in swalloed, where the ear was concerned, the g 
is studiously put in where the eye is concerned. The pupil doesn’t 
know how to spell foreign, but he knows there is a g in it some- 
where. Take the word minute. I have twenty misspellings, 
taking seventeen forms. Now the phonetic errors given are 
these: minnet, minuete, minnote, menat, minet, minete. But, on 
the other hand, consider these, remembering that from the 
child’s point of view, the letter u is the unreasonable part of the 
word: minutt, mintue, munt, minut, minunt, minuate. In some 
of these spellings the phonetic principle has still something to do, 
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but the eccentric dancing around of that letter u is a purely visual 
matter. 

For a moment consider the two words minute and foreign 
together. Certain peculiarities are observable when they are 
contrasted. Minute is a common word, and therefore there was 
a previous image corresponding to the sound. But the printed 
or written word was outré as far as the uw was concerned, and 
hence arose errors which are not phonetic. Foreign is not a word 
for the child’s vocabulary; it is purely visual, and hence the 
phonetic element enters very little into the misspelling. Notice 
also that there were only nine misspellings of foreign, while 
there were twenty of minute. Of course, foreign had no original 
settler to expel, and minute had, and in twenty cases the original 
settler held his ground. 

I think this argument indicates that we need not fear the 
unusual words nor the danger of wrong percepts obtained 
visually. The fight must be made on familiar words, where 
aural percepts are concerned, for as I have already said, it is a 
fight to gain territory already occupied by residents as obstinate 
as Boers. With reference to the class of words typified by the 
word foreign, it is merely a question of learning; but the learning 
of the words typified by journey, means the unlearning of an 
alien language. 

But teachers generally make their spelling-lessons out of the 
unusual words and every day violate the principle for which I 
am now contending. Spelling-books almost unanimously offer 
words unusual to the child. I almost think that if we taught 
well the child’s own vocabulary, we could leave the new words 
to take care of themselves. When the child wants to use a new 
word, he can be taught to look up the spelling, as we adults do. 
We waste our ammunition in teaching spelling as we do. 

I now desire to touch a galaxy of errors which cannot be 
classified under either of the headings, ear-mindedness or eye- 
mindedness. At first sight they seem to be matters of invention. 
Some of them are rather interesting. Note that peculiarity among 
children of putting in letters that have no force in the sound of 
the word. Minent and minth, for minute; jernary for journey; 
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medt for met, pasend and pasted for passed; crepting for creep- 
ing; leanding for leading; satisfided for satished. What do these 
mean? I have gone over several of these errors thoughtfully. I 
cannot say that I can offer anything profound, but two or three 
practical propositions seem to arise from the consideration. 

1. The trouble may be that the child is of foreign birth or 
parentage. For instance, final th means ¢ to a German. If you 
know the pupil to be foreign, you may have the key. 

2. In not a few cases, where the pupil was uncertain about 
a word, while he was thinking he found himself compelled to 
hurry on because the teacher was dictating a new sentence. Some 
prominent sound or letter in the word, as r in journey, and n 
in /eading, dominated and went down on the paper because the 
faculties were not acting normally. Take elese for else. Some- 
times a sound or letter belonging to another word in the sentence 
was dominant, and introduced itself into the word being written. 

3. I find the process of association very active in writing. 
In the instances given, note crepting, leanding, and muinth. 
Think of the actual words crept, lend, and month. I do not say 
that these words were in the child’s mind, but I have a little proof 
to show that they might have been. The investigation offers a 
number of instances in which other good English words were 
actually used for those dictated, the new words making no sense 
whatever, and yet leaving me entirely sure that the new word 
had taken the place of the old one. Take a few illustrations. 
Wrecked was spelled wreathed and wretched. This is not a case 
of misspelling. It is an actual intrusion of a new word in the 
place of the word dictated. Now, when minth was written for 
minute, might not month have intruded itself in the same way? 
To give other illustrations: were was spelled where and was, and 
make was used for made. In many other cases, at least, we can- 
not be sure that the child did not know how to spell the word, as 
when he spelled farther for father. I think in this case, that he 
knew how to spell father, but the word farther got into his mind. 
Children run off on tangents very easily, and many so-called 
errors in spelling are tangential errors. 

4. Certain letters tend to intrude themselves with certain 
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children. T is a very intrusive letter. Why do people say oncet? 
I have on my list pasted for passed, wonderstly for wondrously, 
and leiting for leading. I knew a little girl who invariably put 
in an n after say, as “what was he sayning?” and “I was playn- 
ing.”” I think these may be called idiosyncrasies, and should be 
treated as such. Similar considerations apply to the substitution 
of letters, as when mourted was written for mounted. 

I pause here to direct attention as forcibly as I may to 
this fact applying to the present section of this discussion. It is 
its practical outcome. Such errors as we are now considering 
are not errors in spelling at all; that is to say, they don’t indicate 
that the child doesn’t know. They arise from haste or the domi- 
nation of an associated idea. The teacher should not correct 
such errors, but should permit the child to discover them himself 
by reading over his paper several times, until he finds them; 
much less should the pupil lose marks for them. It is unjust to 
say the boy does not know how to spell when he has written 
mourted. Give him a chance to correct his own paper and see 
if this is not so. 

But how few teachers seem to know this! There is only one 
fact in their minds when they correct a spelling-paper, and that 
is that the word was spelled wrong. Let me enforce the lesson I 
am now trying to teach by the consideration of a few more errors, 
kindred to those just considered, to which the practical statements 
I have just made apply with equal force. 

There is a tendency, for instance, on the part of children to 
leave out letters. I have many illustrations in my table of errors. 
We are so familiar with this in our own writing that we should 
not be surprised. In our case it is not because we don’t know, 
nor is it necessarily so in the child’s case. It is the result of other 
causes, some of which have been referred to, which affect the 
manual act of writing. Here again the child should be permitted 
to find his own error, and should not be treated as if he did not 
know his lesson. The same argument and suggestion should be 
made again in cases in which a child has inverted letters, as 
jurony for journey. 

So also must we regard the substitution of the singular for 
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the plural; as ship for ships, or the opposite; the putting-in of 
another part of the verb, as sending; the use of one word for 
another, as then for them, the for they, though for thought. 
They are not errors in spelling—or they may not be; at least the 
pupil ought to have the same privilege that we enjoy in our 
correspondence, that of reading it over to himself one or more 
times. 

Permit me, for a moment only, to call attention to a class of 
very peculiar, but interesting, errors which deserves similar 
treatment. I refer to those cases in which the word isn’t spelled 
at all. Take these spellings for journey: jer, ji, jou. Now, maybe 
the child did not have time for consideration, was nervous. The 
state of mind may be similar to that already described, in which 
I have tried to show why a boy put in an extra letter. Here 
again the child should be permitted to correct his own errors by 
reading over his own paper. It is not permitted to infer from 
this kind of error that the child doesn’t know. 

It is time for me to sum up. The charge is made against 
some child-study investigations that they traverse a great area to 
discover what we knew before. Maybe that is the case in the 
present investigation. Whether it be or not, I am certain of this, 
that the inferences to which I have been inviting attention repre- 
sent principles which are every day violated by thousands of 
teachers. I desire in concluding this paper, therefore, to group 
my inferences and show how they collide with established 
custom. 

1. I call attention to the broad inference from this investiga- 
tion, that the criticism of spelling should be analytical. Errors 
in spelling differ in kind, and they differ as to their origin, and 
they demand varying treatment. But, in practice, there is no 
analysis in the treatment of spelling. The teacher recognizes the 
fact that seven words out of the fifty are wrong, and she recog- 
nizes no other fact. But the seven errors may each require 
special treatment. It has been shown that some are not errors in 
spelling at all. They are errors of nervousness, mental tricks, or 
merely errors of writing, as when a boy spelled yourney for 
journey. Furthermore, the pupil should be permitted to discover 
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his own errors in many cases. Such errors as he can discover 
should not be marked for him. Again, the error may be in the 
percept of the sound of the word, or it may be the sound and a 
certain spelling are so closely associated that hard knocks are 
necessary to break the connection; or the child may be in error 
as to the phonetic force of certain letters and combinations of 
letters; or he may have idiosyncrasies regarding spelling which 
require individual treatment; or, finally, the eye may be at fault. 

Of course, all this means fewer dictation exercises and more 
detailed and analytical consideration of such exercises. The 
present plan of many exercises and a superficial correction evi- 
dently does little good. I think it may be shown that it even 
strengthens certain wrong tendencies. 

2. The importance of a larger amount of oral work in spelling 
ought to be apparent; for, by far the larger portion of the errors 
arises from false percepts derived through sound. I have already 
called attention to the probability of there exisiting subcon- 
sciously in the child’s mind a visual percept, which is the transla- 
tion of the child’s aural percept of a word. Note carefully that 
this relation between the false percept and the sound is probably 
individual and is intimate beyond belief. It takes a convulsion to 
separate them. The sound journey and the spelling jernie have 
been friends for a good while. This relation is a sort of Siamese- 
twin relation. You must utterly destroy it before you can estab- 
lish a new one. This means a running fight with the false per- 
cept, not one fight but many; and this means much oral work, 
covering a limited area. It also means the correction of the error 
the instant it shows itself. It will not do to wait. Here again 
ample oral drill is demanded. The dictation exercise is impor- 

tant, but only at a test of the success of oral drill. Of course, I 
am here referring only to sound errors. 

3. We are not to forget that the ultimate purpose in the 
teaching of spelling is that the pupil shall write correctly; not in 
columns, but in paragraphs. The oral drill and the column 
work must be considered not as ends in themselves, but in view 
of practical writing. Teachers are perfectly familiar with the 
fact that pupils will write the column lesson much better than 
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the dictation lesson. But success in the latter is the only true 
success and must, of course, be made the standard of attainment. 
The word drill and the column drill must be manipulated for the 
most part to prepare for the paragraph work, or to correct the 
errors found therein. 

4. Note the great preponderance indicated in this investiga- 
tion of what I have called sound errors, and note also that these 
errors have to do almost exclusively with familiar words; i. e., 
with the child’s own vocabulary. This means that if we can 
extirpate such errors, we have largely cleared up the child’s bad 
spelling. Why not do this? Why go on endeavoring to teach a 
new vocabulary and leave this mass of inaccuracy behind us? I 
submit that such a course of procedure is in the highest degree 
illogical. Yet it is the course followed by most teachers. I have 
already touched on this subject, but lay special emphasis on it 
at this point with a view of making a practical suggestion or 
two. Any observant teacher can within a year make a list of 
words which are actually used by her pupils, and, to a greater or 
less extent, used incorrectly. This is her most valuable spelling- 
book. I don’t mean that no other spelling-books may be used, 
but their use must be subordinate and not to teach spelling, but 
to increase the vocabulary. 

But regarding the increase of the child’s vocabulary, a word 
of caution is necessary. Few of us realize how very small is the 
possible daily or weekly increase in the child’s knowledge in any 
line. This is especially true with regard to language. No child 
can add to his vocabulary one-tenth the number of new words 
many teachers put in a spelling-lesson. Two, three, or at the 


‘most five are a large daily increment. We ourselves discover 


this in the learning of a new language; German, for instance. 
If this be true, the necessity for any large use of the spelling- 
book disappears and the drill falls back on the child’s own 
vocabulary. When teachers grasp these two correlated essentials 
—first, drill on the child’s own vocabulary; second, very small 
daily increment to that vocabulary—accuracy in spelling will 
result. In other words, when we stop trying to do so much we 
shall succeed in doing more. 
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I add a suggestion which is a logical corollary to what I 
have already offered. The increase in the child’s vocabulary must 
be for use in that vocabulary and subject to subsequent drill. 
Therefore, the words must be easy. This principle is violated by 
most courses of study and therefore by most teachers. The child 
who reads in a third reader uses a vocabulary of the grade of a 
first or second reader. The fourth-reader pupil’s own vocabulary 
is scarcely above that of the second reader. Here is the indica- 
tion for the spelling-lesson so far as the new words are concerned. 
The words given out in our spelling-lessons are far too difficult. 

5. I claim that children should correct most of their own 
errors. Not only so, but they should also find many of them 
without any help from the teacher. The blue pencil is used far 
too much. It is necessary, however, to note that the pupils 
probably will not be able to find the sound errors at first. Jernie 
will not arrest the child’s attention. It looks perfectly natural. 
Foring for foreign will arrest his attention, for he is not sure 
about foreign, and he will consult the dictionary. But he is sure 
about jernie and passes on. When jernie does arrest his attention, 
then the association is broken. 

Let the child do all he can for himself before you interfere. 
Then apply your skill on the residual errors and apply your 
skill skilfully. 

6. Finally, I call attention to the morai phase of the problem. 
The right of children to help themselves, just discussed, is indeed 
a moral consideration, but there is another and a very serious 
one. Remember my claim that many errors are not spelling 
errors. They don’t mean that that child can’t spell the word. 
Now, when we mark ten words wrong, and six errors are of. 
this character, we are unjust as well as unwise, for there are 
also errors which are those of pure carelessness, or which indi- 
cate wilful lack of study. In one set of cases the child has not 
tried, and in the other he has tried. By the usual process we 
make no distinctions. We hold the child up for unpleasant criti- 
cism and make unjust comparisons. Perhaps the child indicates 
no sense of injustice, but when we try the.rdle of justice we see 
how quickly he responds. “Some of you have hurried and 
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wrote words you didn’t mean to write. Now, look over your 
papers and I know you can correct many errors. I don’t want to 
take advantage of you.” Right gladly the normally-constituted 
child hands in his improved paper. Now, you may say: “You 
have only two errors,” and that is more stimulating than to say: 
“You had eight errors.” Try this plan for a few weeks and 
then go back to the old way and see if the child is not conscious 
of injustice. The only reason he wasn’t conscious before was, 
that he did not know that there was any other way. It pays to 
be just, even in spelling. 

But this moral question has one other phase. I am very 
fond of Froebel’s claim that there is no true education where the 
child is not made conscious of power. And Froebel distinctly 
means power. The child is to be made conscious of power; he is 
not to be made conscious of failure. What does the teacher gen- 
erally do? She emphasizes failure. It is a mistake. Emphasize 
success, emphasize power. By recognizing the child’s ability to 
correct many of his own errors, we emphasize power. By hold- 
ing up a long list of errors we discourage him; or, putting it 
more forcibly, we evolve consciousness of defeat. Give the child 
a chance and then say: “Well done, you had only one error today 
and I can see how you made that, and I know you won’t make 
it again after you understand it,” etc. There is always a response 
to this kind of treatment. We should not be so fond of the blue 
pencil, but, when we mark, mark the words written correctly, 
and then the blue will be on the paper and not in the child. 

In conclusion, let me note that the inferences in this paper 
are of three kinds. First, those which seem to be reasonably 
grounded, and point clearly to certain methods of teaching. 
Second, those which carry with them a strong probability, strong 
enough to furnish a basis of experimental action; third, infer- 
ences merely indicated, but indicated with sufficient clearness to 
warrant further investigation. As I have already stated, I am 
only too well aware of the limitations of my investigation. I 
trust I may be able to continue it. I hope at least that somebody 
else will. 
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SONG OF THE OAK 


Music and words by Fifth Grade, Autumn, 1904 


The king of the for-est is the Oak, Sostrong is he in his 
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ren - der. Hur-rah for the Oak, the grand old Oak, With his 


dress of red and his rough bark cloak; Hur-rah for the Oak, the 
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grand old Oak, With hisdress of red and his rough bark cloak. 
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; splen - dor; He tow’rs a-bove the oth-er trees, And nev-er will sur- 
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Turn, turn my wheel, all things must change 
To something new, to. something strange. 

Mutability, at once the opener of new doors of opportunity, 
the bringer of new hopes, and the source of tragedies, plays its 
The Muta- joyous and its tragic rdles in the world of schools 
bility of and teachers. The deepest tragedy is worked in 
Human Events the soul of the one who cannot adjust himself to 
life under changed conditions. The peasant immigrant, who 
sees his children buoyantly stepping forth in the new customs of 
the New World, while he himself is set aside as too old-fashioned 
and clumsy to keep up with the procession, finds himself in iso- 
lation from the society into which he has drifted, and, sadder 
still, left behind by his Americanized children. ; 

The teacher, who has been unable to find order and sub- 
stance in a changed curriculum feels that the school in which he 
Tragedies is placed is on the rapid way to disorganization, 
Arising from a and that the old values of education are lost, while 
Changed Order 146 new ones have risen up to take their place. The 
tragedy of the bewildered and disheartened schoolmaster whose 
guiding light is being clouded by the smoke of burning text- 
books is a very real one. 

The tragedy comes to the one with a habit-fixed routine of 
thought. Years are nothing and fears seem vain to the one 
who has retained intellectual elasticity, and to him there is 
probably nothing fundamentally new in education. The eternal 
verities remain but change plays over the surface, producing 
new forms in which the everlasting truths clothe themselves. 
Changes in methods, materials, systems come and go, but the 
great forces of life are still the great forces to be reckoned with 
by all for whom the school is a profession or a benefit. Work, 
hope, fear, love, play, art, fellowship, and family, these are the 
great motives and relationships that operate to produce what we 
call education. 
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Much of that which seems permanent aside from the satis- 
faction and training of these great human needs is a thing here 
today and cast aside tomorrow. The school has had poured 
into it during all the ages the accumulations of knowledge and 
custom often to remain there long after society had outlived the 
same. Then it has taken many a great wrench and a tremendous 
warfare to oust these obsolete practices from their firm intrench- 
ment. It is the really great teacher who has had the courage to 
reject, and who has had the power to discriminate between the 
transitory and the abiding, the non-essential and the essential. 

We hail with shouts of acclamation that man who rises up 
out of the sensationalism, and confusion of modern life to pro- 
The Old claim, not the novel discovery, but the same old 
That isEver articles in a creed of fellowship, forbearance, hon- 
New esty, charity, and justice. So comes a pastor Wag- 
ner, an Emerson, and so came Jesus, preaching in the streets. 
Among these preachers of the simple virtues came Froebel, 
teaching of the meanings of family and community life, of the 
poetry of play, of the value of early habits of industry, of the 
function of art in life, and the supreme importance of an early 
bias toward human sympathy and respect, and of the interpre- 
tation of the great arousal of religious and social interest at 
adolescence. 

The kindergarten, founded by Froebel was decried because 
it was a change, an innovation upon the a-b-c of primary edu- 


The Kinder. Cation. And, at the same time, it was hailed in 


garten other quarters with approbation for its evident 
Once an suitability to the real needs of little children. It is 
Innovation 


now being judged by less simple standards than in 
those early days, when the great test of desirability was whether 
the fathers and mothers of the rising generation had needed any- 
thing of the kind when they were children. The test now being 
put is rational and valid, namely, “Is a child better equipped 
who has had a year or more of kindergarten training?” 

The case, moreover involves not merely the value of the 
kindergarten idea, but a judgment of the kindergarten “as she 
is taught.” Someone has complained that the great difficulty 
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with the kindergarten is that there are no two alike. This 
objection would soon vanish if some of the leaders among the 
kindergartners had their way. For then there would be but one 
mode of procedure for all; and that the right one. It should be 
a cause of hymns of thanksgiving that there is still not entire 
uniformity in the practice of kindergartening. Were such uni- 
formity to prevail, the kindergarten would be ready for a decent 
interment ; as it is, there is hope. 
Froebel never taught uniformity, but he gave so detailed an 
expression of his idea of the materials and methods adapted 
to the use of little children, that his followers have 
The Kinder- tended to solidify these into a fixed system. This 
ot Botha has been done in direct opposition to his plea for 
andaSystem spontaneity, creativeness, individuality, and free- 
dom. These tools, the “gifts and occupations” of 
the kindergarten, are made use of by different teachers in three 
typical modes, according as temperament or training dispose the 
worker. 
We have first the orthodox, who cling not only to Froebelian 
law, but to the letter. These fear novelty and dread change, 
and sometimes fail to see the changes demanded 


Different 
Types of by a different generation and civilization. For 
Procedure these mutability will work tragedies as the old 


order is succeeded by a new. In the second class are the drifters, 
who are largely imitative and interested in novelty for novelty’s 
sake, and are inclined to work along the line of least resistance 
without any very great development of the critical faculty. It 
is this type of teacher who is likely to bring the kindergarten 
into disrepute with school men and women. But these very critics 
forget the many, many teachers in other grades of work who 
fall similarly short, yet who are not taken as the evidence for 
denouncing elementary teaching as a whole. 

Something may be said in favor of any institution which 
keeps children happily busy in a social group. Mild praise this 
is, and scarcely a justification. 

In the third class are found those who have sought to revise 
the practice of the kindergarten, and to bring it into harmony 
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with current psychology, and to adapt it to the kind of social 
environment in which children find themselves. In doing this 
no serious conflict has been found between the most important 
educational theories of Froebel, and modern thought. The 
emphasis has been changed however. Many points have been 
modified, and some discarded. The handwork has undergone 
radical changes. 

We find ourselves now in this position; the public school is 
looking for results; where can it find a product that justifies the 
Results expense and trouble necessary to maintain the kin- 
Wanted dergarten as a first step in education. 

In some kindergartens the work is too intellectually logical. 
Long sequences of building and designing exercises are dictated 
to the children to the exclusion of playful making. The prod- 
ucts of this work are to the children neither work, for they have 
no utility or meaning, nor play, for they have not been born of 
impulse and have brought no joy in the making. Boredom 
and listlessness mark the children’s attitude. This is surely not 
the kindergarten of the Froebel who was wont to say, “Come 
children, let us sing and spring,” as the signal for going to their 
games. 

The shibboleth of the one who leans too far in this direc- 
tion is found in the words, “‘obedience, order, attention, concen- 
The Discipline tration.” The kindergarten of this type should 
of the recommend itself to the advocate of that type of 
Disagreeable = educational theory which places importance on a 
scheme of study involving a good deal of the disagreeable, because 
of the moral value of going through with it. But it must fail to 
satisfy the man who is looking for naturalness and joy as two 
qualities necessary to any plan for infant education. 

We are thrown back upon a familiar question, “Do any chil- 
dren, save those in neglected homes, need the kindergarten?” 
The Answer he answer is found in a recognition of the funda- 
Rests with the mental human needs. Do children of that age 
Children hunger for companionship? Do they love to make 
and construct, to impersonate, sing, dance, play, hear stories? 
Do they love to feel their power growing over materials as they 
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fashion the crude blocks, and paper, clay, and sand to embody 
their ideas. If so, they need a most attentive and resourceful 
mother, a most unusual person if she be able to keep these 
impulses satisfied and trained in addition to her other duties 
as mother and home-maker. 
As a “mother’s helper,” and a link between the nursery 
and the more formal school the kindergarten has its place. 


Mr. Carl J. Kroh, who has been head of the Department of 
Physical Training in the School of Education severs his connec- 
tion with the University of Chicago this autumn to fill the office 
of president of the Normal College of the North American 
Gymnastic Union. Mr. Kroh was for many years the head of 
the physical training in the Cook County Normal School under 
Colonel Francis W. Parker, and is acknowledged to be one of 
the greatest teachers of educational gymnastics in the United 
States. The college is to be congratulated upon securing a 
master in his profession. 

The college is an institution that has been graduating teachers 
of physical training for nearly 40 years. It has been located in 
Indianapolis and in Milwaukee during various periods of its 
history. It is now permanently located in Indianapolis, in a 
spacious and well-equipped building, and with a faculty composed 
of specialists in the three departments of the theory and practice 
of physical training, of anatomy, physiology and hygiene, and of 
letters and science. Mr. Kroh is dean of the Department of the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Training and professor of edu- 
cational gymnastics. 

The college is organized under the state law of Indiana as an 
institution empowered to confer academic and_ professional 
degrees and diplomas. It is under the control of the North 
American Gymnastic Union. 

One. interesting fact to be noted in this connection is the 
opening of the public schools of Indianapolis to the college for 
the purpose of giving its students practice teaching under super- 
vision. 
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One of the epoch-marking events of the year has been the 
great play congress held in Chicago in the month of June. It 
was the first annual meeting of the Playground Association of 
America. This somewhat tardy notice of so great a series of 
meetings can but call the attention of our readers to two articles 
to appear in the October issue of this Journal by Mr. Perkins 
and Mr. Zueblin, on the question of playground control, and 
further to urge all teachers to possess themselves of the papers 
given during the three days of the congress. The August num- 
ber of Charities and the Commons contains them all, and can be 
had by purchasing it at news-stands or by sending ten cents to 
the publication office, 616 The Rookery, Chicago, III. 
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